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The  central  question  which  this  research  examines  is  how 
can  electoral  accountability  and  legislative  responsiveness 
be  maximized.   Accountability  and  responsiveness  are 
intimately  tied  to  the  level  of  competition;  if  competition 
is  enhanced  and  electoral  biases  (for  example,  biases  toward 
moneyed  interests)  minimized,  the  potential  for  electoral 
accountability  and  legislative  responsiveness  is  increased. 
Although  this  is  not  a  new  question,  this  analysis  tackles 
the  research  problem  in  a  different  manner  than  most  past 
research.   First,  the  universe  of  study  is  limited  to  open 
seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
1982  through  1992,  permiting  a  more  lucid  demonstration  of 
the  dynamics  underlying  elections . 
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A  second  distinction  of  this  research  from  prior 
research  is  a  focus  on  differentials  in  electoral  advantages 
rather  than  absolute  resources.   This  means  of  envisioning 
campaign  advantages  extends  to  candidate  expenditures  as  well 
as  occupational  background.   Although  benefits  derive  from 
examining  the  impact  of  each  candidate ' s  campaign 
expenditures,  a  more  fruitful  approach  is  to  explore  the 
relative  advantages  provided  by  differentials  in  spending. 
This  research  will  demonstrate  the  theoretical  and 
statistical  superiority  of  this  measure.   Candidate 
occupational  background  is  also  best  envisioned  and  measured 
as  an  occupational  advantage  rather  than  an  absolute 
resource;  for  example,  that  one  candidate  has  more  prior 
elected  experience  than  the  opponent  is  more  important  than 
if  both  candidates  have  electoral  experience. 

This  research  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  make  informed 
reforms  to  the  current  electoral  system.   Such  reforms  are 
only  possible  if  we  first  understand  what  drives  the  system. 
The  research  examines  factors  affecting  the  elections,  then 
examine  proposed  reforms  in  light  of  the  research  results. 


IX 


CHAPTER  1: 
INTRODUCTION 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  democracies, 
as  Harold  Lasswell  once  observed,  is  the  'open 
interplay  of  opinion  and  policy.  '  If  people  are 
not  capable  of  expressing  their  choices  through 
the  electoral  process ,  then  elections  become  a 
methodology  for  concealing  power  rather  than  for 
sharing  it.    i 


The  above  statement  depicts  the  purpose  of  elections  in 

democratic  societies  and  underlies  a  central  concern 

evidenced  throughout  this  research.   Natchez  states  that  "the 

meaning  of  the  electoral  process  has  rarely  been  considered 

on  its  own  merits,  that  its  functions  always  have  been 

assumed  rather  than  stated  clearly.   But  without  such  a  clear 

description  of  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the 

capabilities  of  the  electoral  process  or  to  evaluate  its 

performance"  (Natchez,  1985,  p.  224).   He  goes  on  to  point 

out  that  the  electoral  process  functions  to  provide  political 

choices;  choices  which  extend  over  a  full  range  of  powers  and 

responsibilities.   The  electorate  makes  a  variety  of  choices 

in  every  election.   These  choices  sustain  the  democratic 

system  in  which  we  live.   However,  as  the  introduction 

statement  asserts,  if  individuals  are  not  free  to  express 

their  choice,  be  it  because  of  electoral  fraud,  corruption  or 

ipeter  Natchez,  1985.  Images  of  Voting  /  Visions   of 
Democracy,    p.  225. 


inherent  electoral  biases,  then  the  elections  lose  their 
capacity  to  reflect  individual  preferences  and  validation  of 
power  and  become  vehicles  for  misrepresentation. 

When  electoral  politics  in  the  United  States  are 
examined,  normative  theories  and  issues  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  point  of  view  of  this  researcher  and  of  this  research  is 
that  electoral  system  in  the  United  States  is  in  terrible 
disarray  and  in  desperate  need  of  reform.   The  central  goal 
of  the  research  presented  here  is  first  understanding  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  electoral  system  and  then  analyzing 
proposed  reforms  in  light  of  the  research  presented  here  and 
other  prominent  literature  in  the  field. 

A  major  concern  with  the  state  of  electoral  politics 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  running  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  spiraling  seemingly  out  of  control.   In 
1992  the  average  candidate  spent  $311,902  in  a  bid  for  a 
House  seat,  up  from  an  average  of  $228,060  in  1982  and 
$53,384  in  1974.   Money  is  playing  an  ever  increasing  role  in 
Congressional  elections,  and  many  are  concerned  over  money's 
role  in  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives.   Of 
special  concern  is  the  potential  for  corruption  and  the 
differential  level  of  weight  of  opinions  of  big  contributors 
versus  the  average  constituent.  In  other  words,  many  are 
concerned  with  the  potential  of  legislators  "paying  back" 
large  contributors  with  behavioral  loyalty.   If  money  does 
not  "buy"  Congressional  roll  call  votes,  it  may  increase 
access  and  influence  at  committee  consideration  stage  of  the 


legislative  process  (Hall  and  Wayman,  1990).   If  this  is  the 
case,  legislators  are  biased  toward  money  and  moneyed 
interests.   Even  if  money  does  not  buy  votes  or  even  access, 
it  appears   that  it  does.   Such  perceptions  of  impropriety  are 
detrimental  to  the  system.   If  the  public  believes  that  large 
contributors  matter  more  to  the  legislator  then  fundamental 
conceptions  of  democracy  are  called  into  question,  most 
notably  the  belief  in  "one  person,  one  vote."  According  to 
this  premise,  every  citizen  should  have  equal  input  into  the 
electoral  system.   If  the  system  is  biased  toward  money,  the 
principle  of  equality  is  questioned. 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Congress  as  an  Institution 

Leroy  Rieselbach  (1986)  presents  three  means  for 
evaluating  Congress  as  an  institution.   These  standards  are 
responsiveness  (representativeness,)  responsibility  (policy- 
making efficiency,)  and  accountability  (opportunity  for 
citizen  control.)   Responsibility  relates  to  problem  solving 
capacity.   A  responsible  institution  makes  ' 'reasonably 
successful  policies  that  resolve  major  issues  confronting  the 
nation"  (Rieselbach,  1986,  p.  10).   The  criteria  for 
evaluating  responsibility  include  speed,  efficiency  and 
success.   Essentially,  is  the  institution  responding 
adequately,  in  a  timely  fashion,  to  the  public  needs? 

The  responsive  nature  of  the  institution  places  more 
importance  on  process  and  less  on  the  content  of  the  policy. 
A  responsive  government  "takes  into  account  ideas  and 


sentiments  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  its  actions: 
individual  citizens,  organized  groups,  local  and  state 
governments,  and  national  executives  .  .  .  [Government]  must 
provide  an  open  channel  of  communication..."  (Rieselbach, 
1986,  p.  11).  Responsiveness  relates  to  the  process  of  policy 
implementation.   A  responsive  government  is  interested  in 
promoting  citizen  involvement  with  legislation  to  ensure  that 
the  voices  of  those  affected  are  heard. 

Accountability  functions  after  the  fact  as  an  evaluative 
tool  for  assessing  governmental  behavior.   The  concept  of 
accountability  asserts  that  the  governing  should  be  held  to 
account  for  their  behavior  by  the  governed.   If  those  who  are 
governed  are  not  satisfied  with  the  legislator's  behavior  (or 
the  institution's  actions)  then  the  represented  can  refuse  to 
support  the  candidate  in  his  or  her  bid  for  re-election. 
"They  can  use  the  ballot  box  to  send  new,  presumably  wiser 
and  more  honest  individuals  to  Washington  .  .  . 
Accountability  operates  after  the  fact;  decision-making 
failure  may  result  in  the  loss  of  position  and  power  should 
the  voters  conclude  that  new  officeholders  would  perform  more 
successfully"  (Rieselbach,  1986,  p.  12). 

The  key  question  of  the  research  presented  here  is  what 
role  do  elections  play  as  a  link  between  the  represented  and 
the  representative?   Much  debate  exists  about  legislators  and 
legislators,  but  much  less  is  present  regarding  electoral 
politics.   How  does  the  electoral  link  fit  into  these  models? 
The  three  evaluative  criteria  are  accountability. 


responsibility  and  responsiveness.   The  means  of  selecting 
members  of  a  legislature  are  intimately  tied  to  legislative 
behavior,  policy  output  and  the  ability  to  hold  individuals 
independently  and  collectively  accountable  for  their 
behavior.   It  is  the  contention  of  the  author  that  although 
the  three  criteria  for  evaluation  are  not  always  compatible, 
they  are  all  intimately  tied  to  the  means  of  member  selection 
and  negatively  affected  by  electoral  biases. 

Biased  elections  decrease  the  ability  to  achieve 
responsible  legislation  because  the  elections  are  not 
necessarily  producing  quality  representatives;  they  are 
simply  reflecting  the  biases  built  into  the  electoral 
process.   The  same  holds  true  for  accountability.   It  is  very 
difficult  to  hold  individuals  accountable  for  their  behavior 
if  the  elections  are  not  fair  and  competitive.   If  biases 
exist,  for  example,  toward  moneyed  interests,  the  elections 
are  not,  by  nature,  fair  and  competitive.   Fair  and 
competitive  elections  can  not  be  systematically  biased  toward 
one  candidate  or  interest.   If  biases  do  exist,  the  ability 
of  the  governed  to  hold  the  governing  accountable  for 
policies  or  legislative  behavior  is  diminished.   If  elections 
are  reflecting  biases  rather  than  producing  a  legislature 
which  is  capable  of  being  held  accountable  for  behavior  or 
one  which  is  responsible  for  its  actions  or  one  which  is 
responsive  to  public  needs,  the  fundamental  conception  of 
democracy  is  called  into  question. 


An  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  biases  are  present 
is  the  central  goal  of  the  research  presented  here.   The 
research  will  examine  several  lines  of  thought  regarding 
potential  factors  and  their  electoral  effects.   Among  these 
are  the  role  of  money,  candidate  quality  ratings,  national 
factors  (such  as  presidential  coat-tails  and  voting,) 
economic  factors,  candidate  gender,  and  political  parties. 
Their  implications  for  legislative  behavior  will  be  analyzed. 
To  conclude,  the  results  of  the  research  will  be  examined 
with  special  attention  placed  on  prominent  proposals  for 
electoral  reform  including  limiting  the  number  of  terms  a 
legislator  is  permitted  to  serve,  public  financing  of 
elections,  campaign  expenditure  limits,  and  the  potential  for 
an  increased  role  of  political  parties  in  the  electoral 
process.   The  reforms  will  be  examined  in  light  of  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  research  presented  here  as  well  as 
other  prior  research  with  special  attention  placed  on 
potential  for  enactment  and  possible  consequences,  both 
intended  and  unintended,  of  the  proposals. 

Key  Values  That  Electoral  Reform  Should  Promote 

Governmental  effectiveness,  legitimacy,  representation, 
accountability,  participation  and  competition  are  key  values 
of  democratic  governments  that  should  be  promoted  by 
electoral  reform  (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990;  Magleby  and 
Nelson,  1990).   According  to  Nugent  and  Johannes,  preserving 
the  legitimacy  of  the  national  government  is  a  fundamental 


goal  for  a  campaign  finance  system.   "If  elections  legitimize 
the  authority  of  government,  certainly  our  system  or 
financing  elections  must  not  undercut  that  legitimacy" 
(Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p.  7).   Representation  requires  a 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics,  interests, 
political  attitudes  and  policy  preferences  of  the  represented 
and  their  constituents.   "An  ideal  system  for  financing 
campaigns  should  select  and  find  candidates  who  represent  the 
policy  preferences,  interests,  partisanship  and  ideologies  of 
their  geographic  constituency"  (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p. 
8).   "A  campaign  finance  system  that  truly  promotes 
representation  would  not  select  and  fund  candidates  whose 
views  correspond  only  with  those  of  contributors,  but  also 
with  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry.   If  contributors  and 
non-contributors  are  essentially  alike,  no  problem  should 
arise.   If  they  differ,  some  concerns  about  representation 
may  be  in  order"  (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p.  8).   Such 
concern  is  apparently  warranted  because  the  people  who  "give 
the  resources  . . .  are  increasingly  different  from  the  people 
who  vote  in  the  election"  (Sorauf,  1988  p.  348). 

Theories  of  Representation 

The  examination  of  elections  is  also  consequential 
because  they  are  the  means  by  which  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  selected.   One  needs  to  examine  the  electoral 
mechanism  because  it  has  serious  implications  on 
representative  theory.   If  elections  are  biased  and  are 


8 

therefore  producing  a  biased  legislature,  crucial  concepts  of 
representation  are  violated. 

Representation  means  making  "present  in  some  sense  of 
something  which  is  nevertheless  not  present  literally  or  in 
fact"  (Pitkin,  1967,  p.  8).   Representation  occurs  when  one 
person  is  authorized  to  act  in  place  for  others  (p.  41).   The 
crucial  criterion  for  assessing  the  representative  nature  of 
a  democracy  becomes  elections.   Elections  are  seen  as  "a 
grant  of  authority  by  the  voters  to  the  elected 
officials. . .In  each  election,  voters  grant  authority  anew, 
name  representatives  anew,  though  of  course  they  may  re- 
authorize the  same  individuals  for  another  term. . .Elections 
are  acts  of  'vesting  authority'"  (Pitkin,  1967.  p.  43). 
Representation  is  an  ongoing  relationship  which  requires 
trust  and  obligation  on  both  sides  (p.  128). 

The  "Accountability  View"  of  representation  sees  the 
representative  as  someone  who  is  to  be  "held  to  account,  who 
will  have  to  answer  to  another  for  what  he  does;  those  who  he 
must  eventually  account  are  those  whom  he  represents" 
(Pitkin,  1967,  p.  55).   According  to  this  view, 
"representation,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  the 
representative  must  be  responsible  to  the  represented"  (p. 
55).   Elections  are  the  means  to  hold  officials  accountable 
for  their  actions. 

"Descriptive",  or  "True",  representation  entails  the 
concept  of  'standing  for'  another.   It  requires  that  the 
legislature  be  selected  so  that  its  composition  accurately 


reflects  that  of  the  whole  nation;  only  then  can  it  really  be 
a  representative  body.   John  Adams  argued  that  it  should  "be 
an  exact  portrait,  in  miniature,  of  the  people  at  large,  as 
it  should  think,  feel,  reason  and  act  like  them"  (Pitkin, 
1967,  p,  60).   According  to  this  line  of  thought,  the 
representative  does  not  act  for  those  he  or  she  represents; 
he  or  she  stands  for  them.   It  is  less  important  what  the 
legislature  does  than  how  it  is  composed  (Pitkin,  1967,  p. 
61),   To  represent  means  to  be  representative  in  the  sense  of 
having  representative  or  typical  characteristics.   Elections 
are  seen  to  be  "a  method  of  finding  persons  who  possess  this 
representative  quality"  (Pitkin,  1967,  p.  76).   "Descriptive" 
representation  entails  a  person  standing  for  others  "by  being 
sufficiently  like  them"  (p.  80).   As  seen  in  this  vein, 
representation  is  less  an  action  and  more  a  correspondence;  a 
pre-condition  for  governmental  action  (Pitkin,  1967,  p.  82). 

If  one  is  to  'stand  for'  another,  the  method  of 
selection  is  intimately  tied  to  the  concept  of 
representation.   This  is  not  to  state  that  individuals  can 
only  be  represented  by  someone  'like  them'.   If  this  were  the 
case,  women  could  only  accurately  represent  women;  African- 
Americans  could  only  truly  represent  African-Americans; 
homosexuals  only  represent  homosexuals  and  so  forth.   Few 
would  argue  that  this  is  the  case,  but  the  symbolic  nature  of 
the  concept  of  representation  should  not  be  overlooked.   If 
the  legislature  is  to  be  seen  as  legitimate,  it  must  be  seen 
as  representing  the  nation's  needs,  wishes  and  variety  of 
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opinions.   The  legislature  must  be  representative, 
sufficiently  like,  the  population  as  a  whole.   To  accomplish 
this,  several  requirements  of  a  representative  government 
must  be  met.   First,  regular  elections  which  are  free  and 
genuine  must  be  held.   Second,  a  collegiate  representative 
body  must  exist  with  more  than  advisory  power.   Finally, 
people  of  a  nation  must  be  "present  in  actions  of  its 
government  in  complex  ways"  (Pitkin,  1967.  p.  234).   If 
elections  are  not  free  and  competitive,  the  government  can 
not  be  truly  representative  because  the  elected  officials 
were  not  elected  to  stand  for  the  constituents  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  hold  them  to  account  for  their  behavior. 

Unit  of  Analysis 

All  regularly  held  open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1982  to  1992  will  be  examined. 
Although  open  seat  elections  only  represent  a  fraction  of  all 
elections,  they  are  consequential  and  distinct.   Most 
inquiries  have  been  directed  toward  the  effects  of  incumbency 
and,  therefore,  most  research  has  focused  on  incumbent/ 
challenger  Congressional  races  (i.e.  Jacobson,  1986;  Sorauf, 
1988;  and  Stern,  1988).   There  is  much  less  published 
research  on  the  analysis  of  open  seat  elections.  As  evidenced 
by  the  extremely  high  rates  of  re-election  (rates  in  excess 
of  ninety  or  even  ninety-five  percent  are  not  uncommon), 
incumbents  benefit  from  institutional  and  habitual  advantages 
not  available  to  challengers.   An  examination  of  open  seats. 
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however,  provides  the  unique  opportunity  of  examining  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  elections  and  to  achieve  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  variables  which  affect  the  electoral 
calculus.   Open  seat  elections  avoid  the  theoretically  and 
statistically  cumbersome  incumbency  advantage  while  providing 
a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  factors  affecting  elections 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  subsequent 
implications  for  representative  democracies  and  the  prospects 
and  potential  for  reformation. 


General  Characteristics  of  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982 

through  1992 


Open  seat  elections  are  best  characterized  as 
competitive  races.   Sixty-three  percent  of  the  races  for  open 
seat  elections  were  won  with  sixty  percent  or  less  of  the 
vote  (a  common  standard  for  determining  competitiveness.)   In 
thirty-eight  percent  of  the  races,  the  winner  received  in 
excess  of  sixty  percent  of  the  vote  (See  Table  1-1).   In  the 
last  twenty  years,  three-quarters  of  incumbents  seeking  re- 
election have  received  at  least  sixty  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  average  amount  of  money  spent,  in  real  dollars,  over 
the  period  under  study  has  consistently  increased  every  year 
except  for  1992  (Table  1-2).   The  pattern  is  consistent  for 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.   The  average  percent  of 
female  candidates  has  increased  from  1982  through  1992,  with 
1992  having  the  highest  proportion  of  female  candidates  than 
any  other  year.   Some  have  contended  that  the  high  proportion 
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of  female  candidates  could  possibly  be  indicating  a  trend 
which  will  continue  throughout  the  decade  (Table  1-3).   Such 
a  pattern  will  only  be  detectable  via  hindsight. 


Table  1-1 

Distribution  of  the  Percent  of  Vote  for  the  Democratic 

Candidate  in  All  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982  through  1992 


Percent  of  the  Vote 
for  the  Democrat 
Less  Than  40% 


41 


(16%) 


Percent  of  the  Vote 
for  the  Democrat 
Between  40%  and  60% 


133  (63%) 


Percent  of  the  Vote 
for  the  Democrat 
Greater  Than  60% 


56  (22%) 


Table  1-2 

Average  Campaign  Expenditures  for  the  Democratic  and 

Republican  Candidates  in  All  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982 

through  1992 


Year 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


Average 
Expenditure  Democrat 


266,679 


362,166 


372,505 


521,515 


544,146 


Average 
Expenditure  Republican 


288,793 


N  =  110 


373,791 


N  =  50 


445,146 


N  =  84 


589,685 


N  =  50 


528,743 


N  =  58 


1992 


458,420 


335,891 


N 


168 


Candidates  for  open  seat  elections  have  electorally 
competitive  occupational  backgrounds.   In  every  year,  the 
most  frequent  candidate  occupational  background  is  prior 
experience  in  the  state  legislature.   Such  a  pattern 
indicates  first  that  open  seat  elections  are  seen  as  having 
potential  risk  factors  which  are  deemed  sufficiently  low  to 
warrant  a  state  legislator  to  run  for  election  to  the  higher 
office.   For  instance,  state  legislators  can  often  run  in 
years  when  they  are  not  up  for  re-election  without  forfeiting 
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their  state  legislative  seat  in  cases  of  defeat.   The  high 
proportion  of  state  legislators  running  in  open  seat 
elections  indicates  the  progressive  nature  of  public  office 
and  the  strategic  tactics  politicians  employ  since  open  seats 
represent  the  best  chances  of  electoral  victory. 


Table  1-3 
Number  of  Female  Democratic  and  Republican  Candidates 
in  All  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982  through  1992 


Year 

Females 

Males 

1982 

13 

97 

1984 

3 

47 

1986 

9 

75 

1988 

4 

46 

1990 

8 

50 

1992 

32 

136         1 

Democrats  were  more  successful  in  winning  open  seat 
elections  than  Republicans.   From  1982  through  1992,  only  one 
hundred  fourteen  Republicans  won  open  seat  races  compared  to 
one  hundred  forty-seven  Democrats  even  though  the  party  of 
the  incumbent  previously  occupying  the  seats  was  nearly 
evenly  divided  between  Republicans  and  Democrats.   In 
addition,  Democrats  were  more  victorious  than  Republicans 
even  though  on  average  the  Republicans  consistently  outspent 
the  Democrats.   Republicans  were  able  to  hold  eighty  of  their 
vacated  seats  while  the  Democrats  were  able  to  hold  one 
hundred  and  one  of  their  vacated  seats.   The  Democrats 
captured  thirty-nine  seats  previously  held  by  Republicans 
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while  the  Republicans  snared  thirty-three  seats  held  by 
Democrats . 

The  general  level  of  competition  and  the  percent  of 
seat-turnover  in  open  seat  elections  are  substantially  higher 
than  that  evidenced  in  incumbent/challenger  races.   Open  seat 
elections  represent  the  best  chance  for  qualified  non- 
incumbents  to  achieve  electoral  victory.   Given  these  two 
characteristics,  open  seat  races  are  interesting  and 
worthwhile  units  of  study. 

Data  Set 

All  of  the  data  were  collected  by  the  author.   Most 
analyses  examine  only  open  seat  general  elections  for  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  from  1982  through 
1992.   The  analysis  of  the  role  of  candidate  gender  is  also 
examined  open  seat  primary  elections  in  an  effort  to 
determine  if  biases  for  or  against  female  candidates  exist  in 
the  elections  in  open  seat  races  both  in  the  pre-nomination 
cycle  and  in  the  general  election.   The  independent  variables 
whose  impact  will  be  examined  in  the  aggregate  level  analysis 
are  candidate  expenditures,  candidate  occupational 
background,  presidential  coat-tails,  district  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidate,  national  factors,  prior  vote  for  the 
incumbent,  party  of  the  incumbent,  national  and  state 
unemployment  rates,  political  party  monetary  assistance, 
legislative  partisan  behavioral  loyalty,  and  candidate 
gender.   The  dependent  variable  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  the 
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percent  of  vote  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   If  the 
circumstances  dictate,  the  dependent  variable  will  be 
changed,  but  it  is  primarily  the  percent  of  vote  for  the 
Democrat.   In  the  instances  where  another  dependent  variable 
is  examined,  a  clear  notation  of  that  will  be  provided. 

The  data  were  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  by  the 
author.   In  most  instances  when  the  variable  is  introduced 
the  source  for  the  data  will  be  indicated,  but  for  clarity, 
sources  for  the  variables  will  also  be  provided  in  this 
introductory  section. 

Candidate  Expenditures 

Candidate  campaign  expenditures  were  collected  directly 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission.   For  1982  through  1990, 
The  Federal   Election  Commission's  Final   Report:    U.S.    Senate 
and  House  Campaigns   was  employed.   In  1992  the  Final  Report 
was  not  released  at  the  time  of  analysis,  so  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,    Press  Release     was  used.   Candidate 
expenditures  include  all  campaign  related  disbursements. 

Candidate  Occupational  Background  and  Candidate  Gender 

Candidate  occupational  background  data  were  compiled 
through  reading  candidate  biographies  published  in 
Congressional    Weekly  Reports   and  The  Almanac  of  American 
Politics    (Barone,  Ujifusa  and  Matthews,  1982-1992.) 
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Candidate  gender  was  ascertained  through  biographies  in  the 
above  sources  or,  when  available,  candidate  photographs. 

National  and  State  Unemployment  Data 

National  and  state  unemployment  data  were  collected  for 
1984  through  1992  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Data  for  1982 
were  compiled  from  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  did  not  release  the  data  in 
the  desired  format  in  1982. 


District  Presidential  Vote  and  the  Vote  for  the  Prior 
Incumbent 


The  district  vote  for  the  presidential  candidate  was 
obtained  from  the  Almanac  of  American  Politics   for  all  years 
except  1992.   The  National   Review  was  used  for  that  year 
since  the  Almanac  of  American  Politics,    1994   had  not  been 
published  at  the  time  of  the  analysis.  The  vote  for  the  prior 
incumbent  was  obtained  from  the  Almanac  of  American  Politics. 


Party  Monetary  Assistance  and  Legislative  Partisan  Behavioral 
Loyalty 


Data  for  political  party  candidate  monetary 
assistance  were  collected  from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  Final   Report:      House  and  Senate  Campaigns.      Data 
are  presented  in  two  forms;  direct  contributions  to 
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candidates  and  independent  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
candidates  by  the  party  organizations.   The  data  include  all 
party  direct  and  independent  monetary  assistance  from  all 
party  organizations.   Party  unity  scores  were  collected  from 
Congressional   Quarterly's   Weekly  Reports. 

The  Percent  of  Vote  for  the  Democratic  Candidate 

The  dependent  variable,  the  percent  of  vote  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  was  obtained  from  the  Almanac  of 
American  Politics     and  Congressional   Quarterly ' s   Weekly 
Report      for  1982  through  1992. 

Discussion 

My  assessment  is  premised  on  a  belief  in  the  importance 
of  real  electoral  competition.   For  a  democratic  government 
to  function,  elections  must  at  a  minimum  represent  unbiased 
opportunity  with  regard  to  potential  victory  of  qualified 
individuals.   Inherent  biases  in  the  electoral  system  are 
intrinsically  unequal.   A  limited  government,  such  as  that  in 
the  United  States,  derives  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.   When  the  electoral  system  is  tainted  with  bias, 
consent  is  not  truly  given.  In  analyzing  the  consequences  of 
proposed  reforms  in  light  of  this  research,  a  discussion  of 
normative  values  is  inevitable.   Various  interpretations  of 
the  results  are  possible;  but  in  order  to  achieve  significant 
insight,  we  must  be  willing  to  pull  ourselves  above  the 
rhetoric  and  focus  on  the  underlying  key  issues.   To  seek  a 
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real  understanding  of  the  system — to  seek  answers  to 
meaningful  questions  so  informed  reform  is  possible  are  the 
goals  underlying  the  research  presented  in  the  coming  pages. 


CHAPTER  2: 

THE  RELATIVE  ROLE  OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  AND  CANDIDATE 

QUALITY:   DIFFERENTIALS  IN  ELECTORAL  ADVANTAGES 


Introduction 

A  notable  amount  of  scholarly  research  has  emerged 
examining  the  effects  of  money  in  Congressional  elections 
following  legislation  in  1972  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures.   A  rich  source  of 
data  became  available  to  social  scientists,  data  which 
potentially  could  shed  some  light  onto  the  dynamics  of 
campaign  funding  of  Congressional  elections.   Much  of  the 
analysis  has  focused  around  the  question  "Can  money  buy 
elections?"   If  it  does  not  "buy"   victories,  how  significant 
of  a  role  does  it  play  in  Congressional  elections? 

These  questions  are  of  utmost  importance  because  of 
their  critical  implications  on  classic  liberal  democratic 
theory.   Key  values  of  democratic  governments  such  as 
legitimacy,  accountability,  and  political  equality  are  called 
into  question.   If  campaign  expenditures  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  electoral  contests,  an  inherent  bias  is  built 
into  the  system — a  bias  toward  moneyed  interests  and 
individuals.   If  such  biases  exist,  competition  will  be 
stymied,  which  would  directly  impede  democracy.   A  popular 
conception  of  democratic  theory  is  the  best  person  for  the 
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job  should  be  the  one  who  elected;  not  the  one  with  the  most 
amount  of  money.   If  political  elites  do  not  have  equality  of 
opportunity  in  seeking  political  office  then  the  legitimacy 
of  the  system  is  in  question.   How  can  elected  officials  be 
held  accountable  for  actions  if  the  system  is  biased  by 
money?   If  accountability  is  impossible,  how  can  a  plural  and 
diverse  nation  be  governed  with  any  semblance  of  equality  and 
legitimacy? 

The  central  question  here  focuses  on  the  actual  role  of 
money  in  congressional  elections.   The  conventional  wisdom 
holds  that  individuals  with  the  most  amount  of  money  have  an 
inherent  advantage  in  electoral  politics.   Such  opinions  are 
espoused  by  many  academics,  journalists,  practitioners,  and 
laymen  leading  to  a  common  call  for  reform — reform  which  is 
needed  if  the  conventional  wisdom  is  correct,  but  is  it 
correct?   This  is  the     fundamental  question.  Does   the  amount 
of  money  directly  affect  elections?   Is  its  strength  so 
powerful  as  to  overshadow  other  variables?  Can  individuals 
simply  buy  their  way  into  the  national  legislature?  Or  are 
other  factors  at  work?  Could  it  be  that  differences  between 
candidates  are  more  significant  than  previously  thought? 
Could  electoral  advantages  be  less  important  as  an  absolute 
factor  and  more  important  in  light  of  the  level  of 
competition? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  seek  to  answer.  But, 
first  it  is  important  to  amply  understand  the  conventional 
approach  to  congressional  elections  and  test  its 
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applicability.   Most  research  has  been  directed  toward  the 
effects  of  incumbency  and  has  therefore  focused  on  incumbent/ 
challenger  Congressional  races  (i.e.  Jacobson,  1986;   Sorauf, 
1988;  and  Stern,  1988).   It  is  apparent  by  examining  the 
extremely  high  rates  of  reelection  that  incumbents  have 
benefits  unavailable  to  challengers.   It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  this  is  a  result  of  a  rise  in  the 
availability  of  funds,  higher  name  recognition,  utility  of 
staffs,  franking  privilege,  travel  allowances,  or,  more 
likely,  some  combination  or  interaction  of  these  variables. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  incumbents  also  are 
advantaged  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  won  the  same 
election  for  the  same  office;   they  have  previously  run, 
successfully,  in  the  same  district  (barring  re-districting.) 
However,  the  prospects  for  challengers  is  not  entirely  bleak. 
Challenger  spending  has  a  substantial  and  direct  impact  on 
the  vote  and  has  the  potential  of  substantially  altering  the 
structure  of  the  election  (Green  and  Krasno,  1988).   "As 
challengers  spend  more  money,  the  importance  of  their  party's 
previous  performance  decreases  and  candidate-specific 
attributes,  typified  by  challenger  political  quality,  come 
increasingly  into  play"  (Green  and  Krasno,  1988,  p.  900). 

In  incumbent  races,  the  incumbent's  record  is  often  more 
important  and  salient  than  the  challenger's  background  and 
qualifications.   As  Abramowitz  clearly  asserts,  "by  contrast 
a  contest  for  an  open  seat  generally  involves  a  choice 
between  two  equally  salient  alternatives.   As  a  result,  the 
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candidate's  qualifications  and  financial  resources  may  have  a 
stronger  impact  on  the  outcome  of  a  contest  for  an  open  seat 
than  the  challenger's  qualifications  and  finances  have  on  the 
outcome  of  a  contest  involving  an  incumbent"  (Abramowitz, 
1988,  p.  390).   An  examination  of  open  seats  avoids  the 
worthwhile  but  cumbersome  statistical  problem  of  evaluating 
incumbency  advantages  and  allows  for  a  more  lucid 
demonstration  of  the  direct  relationship  between  campaign 
expenditures  and  electoral  results.   Since  incumbency  effects 
are  removed,  one  would  expect  that  other  factors  would  take  a 
more  significant  role.   One  such  factor  is  campaign 
expenditures . 

Disbursements 

Research  has  shown  that  expenditures  have  sharply 
different  electoral  effects  for  incumbents  and  challengers. 
The  more  non-incumbents  spend,  the  greater  their  share  of  the 
vote,  but  the  more  incumbents  spend,  the  smaller  their 
portion  of  the  vote  (Jacobson,  1987,  p.  180).   Incumbent 
spending  is  seen  as  reactive;  the  stronger  the  perceived 
threat,  the  more  money  spent.   Therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  given  amount  of  money  produces  more  votes  if  spent 
on  non-incumbent  rather  than  incumbent  campaigns  since 
challengers  who  spend  more  money  win  more  often.   Those  non- 
incumbents  who  spend  more  than  $250,000  have  a  one-in-four 
chance  of  winning.  Those  spending  $150,000  have  a  one-in-ten 
chance  of  victory;  the  probability  drops  to  one-in-fifty  if 
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less  than  $50,000  is  spent  (Jacobson,  1987,  p.  177).   The 
more  money  the  challenger  spends,  the  more  he  or  she  is  able 
to  lessen  the  incumbent's  relative  advantages  in  familiarity 
and  popular  regard  among  voters.   Levels  of  familiarity  and 
regard  are  known  to  be  strongly  related  to  vote  choice. 
Another  significant  advantage  incumbents  have  over 
challengers  is  a  "standing"  campaign  staff.   Not  only  can 
their  aides  perform  campaign  services,  the  incumbents  can 
call  on  prior  volunteers  and  campaign  staff  for  assistance  in 
subsequent  elections. 


Table  2-1 
Average  Expenditures  for  Democratic  and  Republican  Candidates 
by  the  Average  Percent  of  Vote  Received  in  Open  Seat 
Elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Averaqe  Expenditures     1 

Votes  Received 

Democrats 

Republicans 

1982 

<  40  % 

46,193 

218,201 

40  ~  60% 

269,809 

303,058 

>  60% 

312,806 

519,419 

1984 

<  40% 

116,233 

136,669 

40  —  60% 

447,113 

401,349 

>  60% 

290,694 

422,366 

1986 

<  40% 

204,662 

141,076 

40  —  60% 

440,115 

451,521 

>  60% 

582,779 

568,963 

1988 

<  40% 

363,728 

99,363 

40  ~  60% 

615,557 

676,320 

>  60% 

433,042 

749,969 

1990 

<  40% 

560,683 

327,463 

40  —  60% 

559,810 

510,675 

>  60% 

502,674 

787,842 

1992 

<  40% 

167,837 

149,903 

40  ~  60% 

567,972 

527,479 

_ 

>  60% 

370,337 

511,476 
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There  is  a  direct  and  uniform  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  candidates  and  the  percent  of  votes 
received.   As  evidenced  by  the  U.S.  House  data  in  Table  2-1, 
differences  abound  in  the  average  amount  of  money  spent  by 
individuals  winning  open  seat  elections  more  than  sixty 
percent,  those  who  received  between  forty  and  sixty  percent 
of  the  vote,  and  individuals  receiving  less  than  forty 
percent  of  the  vote.   These  differences  were  consistent  for 
both  Democrat  and  Republican  candidates  indicating  that 
expenditures  have  a  direct  and  uniform  influence  on  the  vote 
for  open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 

In  presidential  years.  Democrats  in  competitive  races 
consistently  spend  more  money  than  Democrats  in  non- 
competitive races.   This  could  be  the  result  of  a  self- 
perceived  partisan  disadvantage  occurring  in  presidential 
election  years  (in  most  years  under  study,  the  Republicans 
won  the  presidency)  or  it  could  be  the  result  of  some  other 
factor.   The  findings  will  be  examined  in  depth  in  subsequent 
sections  of  the  analysis. 

Most  scholars  measure  expenditures  in  sheer  dollars 
spent.   Gary  Jacobson  (1986)  uses  challenger  expenditures  and 
incumbent  expenditures  as  separate  variables  because  he 
expected  different  coefficients.   A  similar  coding  was 
employed  in  the  research  presented  here.  Campaign 
expenditures  for  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates 
were  run  as  independent  variables  against  the  percent  of 
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votes  the  Democratic  candidate  received  (the  dependent 
variable)  using  multiple  regression  (Table  2-2,  Model  A)i.   As 
one  can  see,  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  are  highly  significant,  but  the 
regression  coefficients  indicate  that  the  money  spent  by  the 
Republican  candidate  is  more  important.   The  negative 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the 
Republican  candidate  indicates  that  the  more  the  Republican 
spends,  the  smaller  the  Democrat's  margin  of  victory. 
Conversely,  more  votes  will  be  received  by  the  Democrat  if 
he/she  commits  more  funds.   Table  2-2,  Model  A,  indicates 
that  for  every  $100,000  spent  by  the  Republican  candidate, 
the  percent  of  vote  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate 
decreases  by  approximately  three  percent.   Conversely, 
$100,000  spent  by  the  Democrat  increases  his  or  her  percent 
of  the  vote  by  1.4%.   Possible  explanations  and  implications 
of  this  will  be  discussed  at  length  later  in  the  analysis. 
As  evidenced  in  Table  2-3,  the  Republicans  benefit  from  an 
advantage  in  a  differential  return  for  campaign  expenditures 
in  every  election  cycle  analyzed.   This  disparity  is  most 
prominent  in  1992;  in  this  election  cycle,  the  money  spent  by 
the  Democrat  has  an  insignificant  direct  relationship  with 
the  amount  of  votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate 
while  the  disbursements  of  the  Republican  candidate  has  a 
significant  independent  negative  effect  on  Democratic 


iQutliers  excluded  from  analysis  of  campaign  disbursements: 
1992   ~  CA  district  #22  and  #36,  NY  district  #12;   1990   — 
NY  #12;   1988   —  CA  #12;  1986   —   MA  #8,  MY  #8. 
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support.   The  relationship  is  similar  in  1990,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.   This  would  appear  to  be  counter-intuitive; 
either  other  factors  are  more  important  in  this  election 
cycle  or  this  is  a  poor  measurement  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
relationship  between  campaign  expenditures  and  the  vote. 


Table  2-2 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate  Open  Seat  Races  for  the  U.  S.  House  of 

Representatives  From  1982  Through  1992 


Variable 

B 

T 

Siq   T 

Adjusted 
R-sauare 
(Standard 
Error) 

Model   A 

Money  of  Rep. 
(in   thousands) 
Money  of  Dem. 
(in  thousands) 

-.031 
.014 

12.44 
5.8 

.0001 
.0001 

.38 
(9.9) 

Model  B 

Money  of  Rep. 
(in   thousands) 
Money   of   Dem. 
(in   thousands) 
Interaction 
($Dem,    ♦    $Rep. ) 

-.041 

.0035 
2.0   E-8 

10.0 
.8 
3.0 

.0001 

.405 

.003 

.40 
(9.7) 

Model  C 

Money  of  Rep. 
(in  thousands) 
Money  of  Dem. 
(in   thousands) 
Interaction 
($Dem.    *    $Rep. ) 
Prop.    $   Dem. 

.00014 
-.018 
8.3   E-9 
46.6 

.0027 
4.5 
1.5 
11.0 

.979 
.0001 
.14 
.0001 

.60 
(8) 

Model   D 

Proportion 
Money  Dem. 

37.99 

17.44 

.0001 

.55 
(8.48) 

N      = 

251 

Perhaps  it  is  not  how  much  money  one  spends  that  is  of 
utmost  importance,  but  how  much  one  spends  in  comparison  to 
one's  opponent.   Differentials  in  campaign  expenditures  are 
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especially  important  in  open  seat  elections  because  both 
candidates  may  be  relatively  obscure  and  both  can  benefit 
from  increased  expenditures.   Even  if  the  candidates  are 
familiar  to  the  electorate,  they  can  profit  from  high  levels 
of  disbursements,  especially  if  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
amounts  spent2.   Also,  the  costs  of  running  for  Congress  vary 
from  district  to  district.   Media  costs  will  be  cheaper  or 
more  expensive  depending  on  the  size  of  the  district,  the 
number  of  media  markets  that  cover  it,  and  the  cost  of 
exposure  in  the  applicable  market(s).   Campaigning  costs  will 
vary  in  different  areas.   If  the  district  is  larger,  it  will 
cost  more  to  travel  through  it  to  contact  voters.   If  there 
is  no  tradition  of  volunteer  activity  in  the  district, 
workers  will  have  to  be  hired. 

As  a  base  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  differentials  in 
campaign  expenditures  are  a  significant  predictor  of  the 
vote,  the  interaction  term  (the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the 
Democrat  multiplied  by  the  money  spent  by  the  Republican)  was 
included  in  a  regression  analysis  (Table  2-2,  Model  B).   The 
interaction  term  is  significant  indicating  that  an  indirect 
effect  of  candidate  expenditure  is  present.   The  amount  that 
each  candidate  spent  is  a  significant  predictor  of  the  vote, 

2jacobson's  research  implies  this  in  the  sense  that  adding  a 
specific  amount   to  a  poorer  war  chest  closes  the  total 
proportion  of  money  spent  more  than  the  same  amount  added  to 
the  richer  chest.   This  relates  to  the  nature  of  campaign 
expenditures;  a  differential  in  marginal  returns  for  campaign 
expenditures  exists.   The  differential  in  marginal  returns 
for  campaign  expenditures  is  significant  and  must  be 
accounted  for  in  a  measure;   by  employing  the  proportion  of 
money  spent  rather  than  sheer  dollar  amounts  spent,  this 
differential  is  incorporated. 
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but  the  interaction  between  the  amounts  spent  is  also 
significant.   When  the  interaction  term  is  included,  the 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  becomes  insignificant  at  the  .05 
level.   Either  the  money  spent  by  the  Democrat  is  not  an 
important  factor  in  predicting  the  amount  of  votes  received 
by  the  Democrat  when  the  direct  effect  of  the  amount  spent  by 
the  Republican  and  the  indirect  effect  of  the  interaction  of 
the  amount  spent  by  the  two  candidates  are  included,  or 
another,  more  accurate  measure  is  needed. 

In  an  analysis  of  Senate  elections,  Alan  Abramowitz 
(1988)  uses  the  difference  in  the  natural  logarithm  of  the 
Democratic  candidate's  adjusted  campaign  spending  and  the 
natural  log  of  the  Republican  candidate's  adjusted  campaign 
spending  (adjusted  for  inflation  and  state  population). 
Although  his  variable  incorporates  the  theoretical  logic  of 
examining  the  differences  between  candidates'  campaign 
expenditures,  the  interpretation  is  not  straight-forward. 
Therefore,  a  simpler  term  will  be  employed— the  proportion  of 
money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   The  proportion  of 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  represents  the  percent  of  the 
Democrat's  expenditures  as  compared  to  the  total  amount  spent 
in  the  race  (computed  as  money  spent  by  Democrat  divided  by 
the  total  of  the  money  spent  by  the  Democrat  plus  that  spent 
by  the  Republican.) 

The  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democrat 
incorporates  the  idea  of  diminishing  returns  negating  the 
need  to  resort  to  statistically  cumbersome  curvilinear 
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functions  which  are  difficult  to  interpret.   Furthermore, 
since  the  analysis  incorporates  several  election  cycles  (six) 
it  eliminates  the  need  to  control  for  inflation  as  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  in  same  dollars   (Campbell  and 
Sumners,  1990).   Also,  such  a  coding  approximates  "reality", 
both  in  terms  of  practical  campaign  strategies,  evaluations, 
and  expectations  as  well  as  the  electorate's  impressions. 
Controlling  for  other  variables,  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
spending  would  presumably  benefit  one  candidate  because 
levels  of  information  and  familiarity  would  subsequently 
increase. 

The  statistical  robustness  of  the  different  measures  is 
illustrated  in  Table  2-2.   By  using  the  proportion  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  Democrat  rather  than  the  raw  dollar  amounts  of 
each  candidate  as  separate  variables,  the  explanatory  value 
of  the  equation  increases  considerably  (Adjusted  R-square  of 
.55  versus  .38)  (Table  2-2,  Model  D).   There  is  a  strong 
positive  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  money  spent 
by  the  Democrat  and  the  amount  of  votes  received^.   The 
strength  of  the  variable  is  evidenced  in  its  ability  to  hold 
its  level  of  significance  when  included  in  a  multiple 
regression  model  with  other,  highly  correlated,  variables 
(Table  2-2,  Model  C).   In  Model  B,  the  money  spent  by  the 
Republican  candidate  is  highly  significant  while  the  money 
spent  by  the  Democrat  is  not  significant  using  standard 


^For  the  reader's  reference,  scatter  plots  of  these 
relationships  are  included  int  he  Appendix  A. 
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criteria  when  controlling  for  the  interaction  between  the 
variables.   When  all  four  variables  are  run  together,  the 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  becomes  significant  and  the  money 
spent  by  the  Republican  becomes  insignificant.   The  variables 
fluctuate  considerably  (changing  from  a  significance  level  of 
.0001  to  a  level  of  .98)  indicating  the  dynamic  nature 
underlying  the  variables  or  a  poor  measurement.   Since  the 
proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democrat  is  highly 
significant  in  all  models  in  which  it  is  included,  strong 
support  is  generated  for  its  inclusion  in  subsequent 
analysis.   The  preceding  statement  is  not  meant  to  devalue 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  analyzing  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  individual  candidates  as  separate  variable,  but 
to  demonstrate  the  increase  in  knowledge  obtained  by  looking 
at  the  differentials  in  expenditures.   The  proportion  of 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  appears  to  statistically 
incorporate  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  campaign 
expenditures  while  maintaining  its  theoretical  importance. 

An  analysis  was  run  for  each  election  cycle  to 
demonstrate  that  the  results  achieved  were  not  biased  by 
failure  to  adjust  for  inflation.   As  evidenced  in  Table  2-3, 
the  model  using  the  proportion  of  money  spent  rather  than  the 
more  conventional  variables  is  better  with  regard  to  every 
measure  (overall  fit,  adjusted  r-square,  and  standard  error) 
for  every  year  except  1990.   Even  in  that  year,  however,  the 
proportion  of  money  remains  a  significant  predictor.   The 
variable  does  seem  to  capture  the  dynamics  of  the  1992 
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Table  2-3 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Receive  by  Democratic 

Candidate  Open  Seat  Elections  for  the  U.  S.  House  of 

Representatives — 1982,  1984,  1986,  1988,  1990,  and  1992 


Variable                          B                           T              siq.    T 

" 

1982 

Model  A 

Money   of   Republican 
(in  thousands) 

Money  of   Democrat 
(in  thousands) 

-.036 
.034 

6.13 
4.84 

.0001 
.0001 

■ 

Model   B 

Proportion  of  Money 

41.62 

11.53 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model  A)    =.462     Standard  Error    (A)=   9.51 
Adjusted  R-square    (Model   B)    =.715     Standard   Error    (B)=   6.97 

N      =      55 

1984 

Model   A 

Money  of   Republican 
Money  of   Democrat 

-.038 
.02 

4.03 
2.75 

.001 
.01 

Model   B 

Proportion  of  Money 

36.82 

6.72 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model   A)    =.397     Standard   Error    (A)    =   7.9 
Adjusted  R-square    (Model   B)    =.648     Standard   Error    (B)    =6.03 

N      =      25 

1986 

Model   A 

Money   of    Republican 
Money  of   Democrat 

-.03 
.02 

6.02 
3.04 

.0001 
.004 

Model   B 

Proportion   of   Money 

41.29 

8.50 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model   A)=    .524     Standard   Error        =      8.75 
Adjusted  R-square    (Model  B)=    .64       Standard  Error        =      7.73 

N      =      39 

1988 

Model   A 

Money  of   Republican 
Money  of   Democrat 

-.03 
.02 

3.05 
2.23 

.006 
.037 

Model   B 

Proportion  of  Money 

39.58 

3.65 

.001 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model  A)    =    .26     Standard   Error     =      12.58 
Adjusted  R-square    (Model   B)    =    .35     Standard   Error      =      11.82 

N  -   22 

1990 

Model   A 

Money  of   Republican 
Money  of   Democrat 

-.03 
.06 

4.71 
1.62 

.0001 

.12 

Model   B 

Proportion  of  Money 

23.456 

3.06 

.0055 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model  A)=      .46 
Adjusted  R-square    (Model   B)=    .258 

standard   Error    (A)=   6.54 
Standard   Error    (B)=   7.64 

N   =   24 

1992 

Model  A 

Money  of   Republican 
Money  of   Democrat 

-.03 
.003 

6.0 
.6 

.0001 
.55 

Model   B 

Proportion   of  Money 

36.03 

7.94 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-square    (Model  A)=    .344     Standard   Error    (A)=    10.4 
Adjusted   R-square    (Model   B)=      .44     Standard   Error    (B)-      9.4 

N      =      82 

election  nicely.   The  variable  is  highly  significant  with  a 
large  t-value  and  unstandardized  regression  coefficient;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beta  in  1992  is  the  largest  of  all 
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electoral  years.   It  appears  that  the  money  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  is  significant  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
money  of  the  Republican  candidates. 

The  analysis  presented  here  in  combination  with 
theoretical  considerations  provides  strong  support  of  the 
inclusion  of  this  variable  in  the  subsequent  analysis.   A 
significant  amount  can  be  learned  by  analyzing  the 
independent  affects  of  campaign  expenditures  for  Democratic 
and  Republican  candidates,  but  more  insight  is  provided  by 
including  the  relative  expenditures  of  the  candidates. 

Candidate  Quality 

Green  and  Krasno  (1988)  demonstrated  that  the  strength 
of  the  candidates,  typically  measured  by  prior  elected 
experience,  is  also  a  determinant  in  the  outcome  of 
elections.   They  state  that  candidate  quality  is  the  sum  of 
two  traits — attractiveness  and  skill.   Attractiveness  is 
defined  as  qualifications  for  office  in  the  form  of  political 
experience  and  occupational  background,  fame  or  notoriety, 
physical  appearance  and  personality  which  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  electoral  office.   Political  skill  is  a 
candidate's  ability  to  organize  a  campaign  and  present 
himself  or  herself  effectively  (Green  and  Krasno,  1988,  p. 
886).   The  growth  of  the  candidate-centered  electoral 
politics  has  increased  the  importance  placed  on  candidate 
quality. 
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Candidates  who  have  held  prior  elective  office  are  much 
more  likely  to  win  elections;  experienced  challengers  are 
approximately  four  times  more  likely  as  an  inexperienced 
challenger  to  beat  incumbents   (Jacobson,  1993,  p.  246). 
Candidates  running  in  open  seat  races  also  advantage  from 
previously  holding  an  elected  office.   "Better  candidates 
attract  more  resources,  just  as  the  availability  of  resources 
attract  better  candidates"  (Jacobson,  1993,  p.  246),   A 
person  with  prior  elected  experience  may  benefit  from  several 
advantages,  including  higher  levels  of  name  recognition  and 
experience  in  campaigning.   Campaign  staffs  and  volunteers 
may  be  in  place  or  at  least  readily  accessible.   Electoral 
districts  may  often  completely  or  partially  overlap;  even  if 
they  are  not  the  same,  overlapping  ensures  some  base  of 
support.   Candidates  with  prior  elected  experience  are  often 
seen  as  stronger  candidates  and  are  therefore  able  to  raise 
more  campaign  contributions  than  inexperienced  candidates. 
Experienced  candidates  have  a  higher  probability  of  winning 
and  gain  far  more  votes  even  when  national  and  local 
political  circumstances  are  taken  into  account  (Jacobson, 
1989b,  p.  781).   Sabato  states  that  attractive,  well-financed 
challengers  can  provide  a  serious  challenge  to  incumbents; 
the  reason  most  incumbents  are  reelected  is  because  they 
rarely  face  such  challengers  (Sabato,  p.  81).   Experienced 
challengers  also  benefit  because  they  are  better  financed. 
The  relationship  between  money  and  votes  is  reciprocal; 
campaign  expenditures  affect  the  vote,  but  the  expected  vote 
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affects  campaign  contributions.   Open  seat  elections  often 
are  more  competitive  and  therefore  attract  the  largest  number 
of  experienced  candidates. 

This  research  presumes  that  the  essential 
characteristics  which  measures  of  candidate  quality  are 
trying  to  tap  are  levels  of  name  recognition,  electoral 
skills  and  viability  of  the  candidacy.   In  other  words, 
measures  of  candidate  occupational  background  are  surrogates 
for  other  measures  which  can  not  be  directly  measured  in 
aggregate  level  analyses,  most  notably,  name  recognition, 
political  attractiveness  and  skill.   More  electorally 
experienced  candidates  are  often  advantaged  because  of  the 
traditional,  progressive  nature  of  the  career  path,  but  other 
factors  are  also  significant  in  influencing  their  electoral 
success.   It  may  be  less  important  that  an  individual  held  a 
particular  office  per  se  than  that  he  or  she  acquired  the 
accompanying  name  recognition  and  political  skill  associated 
with  that  position,  which  are  potentially  more  significant. 
Jacobson  measures  candidate  strength  by  prior  elected 
experience.   It  is  coded  as  a  dummy  variable;  if  the 
candidate  ever  held  elected  office  of  any  sort,  he  was 
considered  experienced.   Such  coding  presumes  that  name 
recognition  and  electoral  skills  are  the  driving  force  behind 
the  relationship.   Jacobson  (1993)  states  that  a  dichotomous 
variable  for  candidate  quality  is  used  because  it's 
objective,  non-circular,  and  (most  crucially,)  available  for 
entire  period  under  study  (p.  246).   Model  A,  Table  2-4, 
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depicts  the  results  of  the  regression  equation  using  the 
proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate  and  a 
dummy  variable  for  candidate  occupational  strength.   Although 
the  variable  reaches  statistical  significance,  the  validity 
of  attributing  any  elected  office  as  an  advantage  is 
questionable.   The  coding  asserts  that  name  recognition  and 

political  skill  come  automatically  with  elected  office 

elected  office  of  any  sort  or  level.   Such  broad  categories 
fail  to  differentiate  the  subtle  nature  of  the  variable. 
Qualified  candidates  (candidates  with  some  sort  of  prior 
elective  experience)  are  over-concentrated  in  open  seat  races 
since  they  represent  the  best  opportunity  for  victory 
(Jacobson,  1993,  p.  260).   Since  there  are  so  many  high- 
quality  candidates,  one  needs  to  differentiate  further  to 
adequately  capture  the  underlying  dynamic  nature  of  the 
variable,  especially  when  solely  examining  open  seat 
elections.   More  refined  distinctions  need  to  be  made. 

Bond,  Covington  and  Fleisher  (1985)  use  a  three  point 
scale  to  reflect  political  experience.   A  score  of  three  is 
given  to  individuals  who  were  members  of  the  state 
legislature,  former  members  of  Congress  and  candidates  who 
won  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  previous 
Congressional  race.   Elected  city  or  county  office  (mayor, 
school  board,  city  council,)  or  those  who  had  some  other 
politically  useful  experience  (Congressional  aide,  members  of 
politically  prominent  families  in  the  district  or  party 
officials)  were  rated  a  score  of  two.   All  else  were  coded  as 
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one.   Those  with  scores  of  three  were  presumed  to  possess  the 
highest  levels  of  occupational  advantages — name  recognition 
and  electoral  skills.   Those  with  ratings  of  two  had  either 
name  recognition,  political  skill  or  both.  Model  B,  Table  2- 
4,  duplicates  these  classifications. 


Table  2-4 
Political  Advantage  of  Republican  and  Democratic  Candidates 
Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate 


Variables 


Model  A*     Proportion  of 
Money 
Cand.  Quality  Dem 
Cand.  Quality  Rep 


Model  B** 


Model  c*** 


B 


34.6 

2.5 
-4.4 


Proportion  of 

Money 
Cand.  Quality  Dem 
Cand.  Quality  Rep 


Proportion  of      33.7 

Money 
Cand.  Quality  Dem 
Cand.  Quality  Rep  [-1.8 
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1.3 
-2.5 


15.5 

2.3 

4.1 


Siq. 


14.4 

1.8 
3.7 


14.5 

2.2 

4.1 


.0001 

.02 
.0001 


.0001 

,07 
,0003 


.0001 

,03 
,0001 


N   =   252 

Adjusted  R  -square  Model  A  =  .6 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  B  =  .6 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  C   =  .6 


Standard  Error 
Standard  Error 
Standard  Error 


8.2 
8.3 
8.2 


*Model  A  —  Dummy  Variables  for  Occupation — 

Elected  Experience  or  not. 
**Model  B  —  3-point  Ordinal  Measure  for  Occupation. 
***Model  C  —  4 -point  Ordinal  Measure  for  Occupation, 


The  occupation  of  the  Republican  candidate  was  a 
significant  independent  factor  explaining  the  percent  of 
votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   The  occupation 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  did  not  succeed  in  meeting 
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statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  (however,  it  did 
meet  the  more  liberal  standard  of  .10).   The  results  could 
simply  be  indicating  that  the  occupation  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  did  not  have  a  significant  direct  affect  on  the 
percent  of  votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate;  or  it 
could  be  indicating  a  need  to  further  refine  the  measure. 

Bond  et  al.'s  coding  mechanism  is  better  than  Jacobson's 
but  it  too  has  faults.   The  category  of  two  encompasses  many 
different  types  of  individuals;  all  are  politically 
advantaged,  but  not  all  are  electorally  advantaged.   In  other 
words,  some  have  both  political  skills  and  name  recognition, 
some  have  only  name  recognition,  and  others  have  only 
political  skill.   This  distinction  needs  to  be  made.   A 
further  refinement  would  be  to  distinguish  individuals  which 
have  name  recognition  and  political  skill  (although 
presumably  not  as  high  of  levels  as  those  who  were  state 
legislators)  from  those  individuals  who  possess  only  one  or 
the  other. 

A  four  point  ordinal  scale  measuring  candidate  strength 
was  developed.   Candidate  quality  was  coded  as  follows: 

4    =    members  of  the  state  legislature.  Governors, 

and  former  Congress  people. 
3    =    elected  city  or  county  office. 
2    =    non-elected  political  experience  or 

advantage.^ 
1    =    other. 


^Including  politxcal  activists,  party  officials.  Congressional 
aides.  White  House  Fellows,  White  House  Council,   and  non- 
elected  state  officials,  as  well  as  candidates  who  formerly 
sought  the  office  and  received  more  than  35%  of  the  vote. 
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This  four  point  scale  should  be  viewed  as  a  candidate  quality 
index;  one  that  incorporates  the  underlying  dimension  of  name 
recognition  and  political  skill  and  advantage.   The  quality 
index  is  based  on  political  experience  and  public  exposure. 
This  means  of  envisioning  the  variable  encompasses  the  spirit 
of  the  dynamics  underlying  the  effect  of  candidate  strength. 
Model  C  in  Table  2-4  depicts  this  coding  mechanism  and  its 
direct  affects  on  the  percent  of  votes  received  by  the 
Democratic  candidates.   Both  candidate  quality  variables 
reach  statistical  significance  and  have  high  t-values.   Given 
this  analysis  and  theoretical  considerations,  the  four-point 
ordinal  index  is  the  superior  measure  of  candidate  strength. 

A  further  means  to  demonstrate  the  direct  effect  of 
candidate  quality  on  the  percent  of  the  vote  received  by 
individual  candidates  is  to  examine  the  distribution  of 
candidate  quality  ratings  for  candidates  in  races  with 
Democratic  and  Republican  winners  (Table  2-5).   In  both 
cases,  the  candidates  from  the  winning  party  were  more 
politically  advantaged  than  those  from  the  losing  party. 
Losers  were  consistently  disadvantaged  with  regard  to 
political  and  occupational  experience. 

The  potential  for  indirect  effects  was  also  analyzed. 
It  has  been  hypothesized  that  political  experience  indirectly 
affects  the  vote  via  campaign  expenditures;  advantaged 
candidates  are  able  to  raise  more  funds  than  less  advantaged 
candidates.   Little  evidence  is  present  to  support  this  in 
open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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from  1982-1992.   The  low  levels  of  the  simple  correlation 
between  candidate  disbursements  and  candidate  occupation 
indicate  little  indirect  effects  are  present  (Table  2-6)^. 
Other  factors  must  be  affecting  the  amount  of  funds  spent; 
those  factors  will  be  addressed  in  subsequent  chapters  of  the 
analysis. 


Table  2-5 
Political  Advantage  by  Electoral  Outcome  1982-1992 


Candidate  Quality  Index: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Democratic 
Winners 

Democrats 

20 
(14%) 

21 
(15%) 

30 
(21%) 

15 
(51%) 

Republican 

63 
(43%) 

23 
(16%) 

24 
(16%) 

36 
(25%) 

Republican 
Winners 

Democrats 

42 
(37%) 

22 
(19%) 

23 
(20%) 

27 
(24%) 

Republican 

21 
(18%) 

18 
(16%) 

22 
(19%) 

53 
(47%) 

Table  2-6 
Correlation  Matrix  For  Disbursements  by  Quality 


Money  Rep. 

Money  Dem. 

Qual.  Dem. 

Qual.  Rep. 

Money  Rep. 

1 

Money  Dem. 

.31 

1 

Quality  Dem. 

-.12 

.1 

1 

Quality  Rep. 

.20 

.03 

-.11 

1 

In  an  analysis  of  Senate  elections,  Abramowitz  (1988) 
finds  that  the  outcomes  of  races  for  open  seats  are 
overwhelmingly  based  on  the  backgrounds  and  resources  of  the 


^Note:   separate  correlation  matrices  were  run  for  each 
election  cycle  separately  with  little  change. 
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candidates  .   The  relative  political  experience  of  the 
candidates  and  the  relative  campaign  expenditures  of  the 
candidates  had  the  strongest  effects.   National  political 
conditions  and  partisan  and  ideological  makeup  of  the  states 
were  much  less  important.   To  test  the  generalizability  of 
this  in  open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  variables  were  created  to  focus  on  the 
difference  between  candidates.   The  difference  between 
candidates  was  determined  by  using  dummy  variables  to 
indicate  the  distribution  of  candidate  quality  ratings.   For 
example,  if  the  Democrat  was  rated  a  four  and  the  Republican 
a  one,  the  race  was  scored  positively  on  the  corresponding 
dummy  variable.   If  the  Democrat  was  coded  as  having  a 
quality  rating  of  four  and  the  Republican  two,  the  race  was 
coded  positively  on  the  corresponding  dummy  variable.   Since 
there  were  sixteen  possible  combinations  of  distributions  of 
occupational  ratings,  fifteen  dummy  variables  were  used.   The 
results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  2-7.   Six  of 
the  dummy  variables  meet  statistical  significance  at  the  .10 
level  (only  three  at  the  .05  level).   The  findings  could  be 
indicating  that  the  differences  between  the  candidate's 
quality  ratings  are  not  significant,  or  that  some  other 
factor  is  at  work. 

By  examining  the  correlation  between  the  dummy  variables 
and  the  proportion  of  money  spent,  a  problem  of  multi- 


^Abramowitz  does,  however,  caution  against  generalizing  from 
the  results  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  open 
seat  elections  included. 
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collinearity  is  demonstrated.   It  appears  that  the 
differences  between  the  candidate  quality  ratings  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  money  spent 
(see  Table  2-8).   The  average  amount  of  money  spent  when  the 
candidate  quality  ratings  for  the  candidates  are  the  same  is 
nearly  equal  in  almost  every  case.   The  average  proportion  of 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  also  reflects  the  disparity 
between  candidate  quality  ratings;  when  the  Democrat  has  the 
highest  rating  and  the  Republican  the  lowest,  the  average 
proportion  of  money  spent  greatly  benefits  the  Democrat.   The 
same  pattern  holds  true  in  the  reverse  situation.   When  the 
differentials  between  the  candidate  quality  ratings  are  at  a 
minimum,  the  differential  between  candidate  expenditures  is 
less  dramatic. 


Table  2-7 
Difference  in  Candidate's  Political  Advantaae 
Dependent  Variable  r   "^ ^  -  .    -  ^ 


Var 

iables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

-1 

Proportion  of  Money 

36.15 

16.15 

.0001 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  4 

;  Republican  Qual  Rating  1 

2.6 

1.1 

.29 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  4 

;  Republican  Qual  Rating  2 

-1.4 

.5 

.6 

Democrat  Qual . 

Rating  4 

;  Republican  Qual  Rating  3 

-3.5 

1.2 

.25 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  4 

;  Republican  Qual  Rating  4 

-2.8 

1.2 

.24 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  3 

;  Republican  Qual  Rating  1 

7.6 

2.3 

.02 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  3 

r  Republican  Qual  Rating  2 

2.2 

.7 

.48 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  3 

Republican  Qual  Rating  3 

-4.2 

1.4 

.15 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  3, 

Republican  Qual  Rating  4 

-4.7 

1.7 

.09 

Democrat  Qual, 

Rating  2, 

Republican  Qual  Rating  1 

-1.5 

.6 

.6 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  2; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  2 

-1.7 

.4 

.7 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  2; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  3 

-6.3 

1.9 

.06 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  2; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  4 

-3.9 

1.3 

.  19 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  1; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  2 

-.9 

2.5 

.0001 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  1; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  3 

-6.9 

2 

.05 

Democrat  Qual. 

Rating  1 ; 

Republican  Qual  Rating  4 

-4.4 

1.8 

.08 

N   =   2b2                                   '- ' — " 

Adjusted  R-square  =    .6 
Standard  Error  =  8.1 
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Table  2-8 

Difference  in  Candidate  Quality  Ratings  by  Proportion  of 

Money  Spent  in  Open  Seat  Races  from  1982  -  1992 


Same  Candidate 
Quality  Rating 


Extreme  Differences 
in  Quality  Ratings 


Dem.  1;  Rep.  1 
Dem.  2;  Rep.  2 
Dem.  3;  Rep.  3 
Dem.  4;  Rep.  4 


Average  Proportion 

of  Money  Spent  by 

the  Democrat 


Dem,  1;  Rep.  4 
Dem.  4;  Rep.  1 


.5 
.5 
.6 
.5 


.4 
.8 


The  evidence  is  mixed.   It  appears  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  political  advantage  (evidenced  by 
the  differential  in  occupational  ratings)  and  the  percent  of 
votes  received  by  the  candidate.   Although  the  results  are 
not  as  straight-forward  as  one  would  like,  they  are 
consistent  with  Abramowitz ' s  findings  as  well  as  our  previous 
analysis.   Absolute  resources  are  important  factors,  but 
differences  between  candidates  are  also  significant. 
Disparities  exist  between  candidates;  the  electorate  views 
and  acts  on  these  disparities.   Absolute  political  advantage 
is  important,  but  the  difference   between  two  candidates  must 
also  be  evaluated.   Campaign  expenditures  are  significant, 
but  disparities  in  expenditures  have  a  more  significant 
impact  on  electoral  results.   These  campaign  advantages  must 
be  incorporated  into  any  analysis  of  electoral  behavior. 
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Discussion 


Money  does  play  a  significant  role  in  elections  for  open 
seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  in  this 
respect  the  conventional  wisdom  is  correct.   But,  its  effect 
is  neither  all-encompassing  nor  as  clear  as  previously 
envisioned.   It  is  not  necessarily  the  absolute  amount  of 
money  which  one  spends  that  is  of  fundamental  importance,  but 
the  relative  differential  in  campaign  expenditures  of  the  two 
candidates  which  is  crucial.   The  key  seems  to  be  the  level 
of  competition;  if  both  candidates  are  competitive  with 
regard  to  their  campaign  expenditures,  the  election  is  more 
apt  to  be  competitive.   The  average  percent  of  the  vote  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  of  the  races  in  which  the  proportion 
of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate  was  less  than 
four- tenths  of  that  spent  by  the  Republican  was  forty-one 
percent;  the  average  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
fifty  percent  in  the  elections  where  the  proportion  of  money 
spent  was  between  .4  and  .6.   The  average  increased  to  sixty- 
four  percent  in  those  cases  where  the  Democratic  proportion 
was  greater  than  six-tenths,  indicating  that  the  electoral 
competition  is  directly  tied  to  the  differential  in  campaign 
expenditures.   If  one  wanted  to  increase  the  competitiveness 
of  open  seat  elections,  the  means  to  do  so  would  be  to 
decrease  the  disparity  in  expenditures  between  candidates. 
If  the  differential  between  candidates  were  reduced,  the  role 
of  money  in  elections  would  also  be  reduced. 
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Campaign  expenditures  are  significant  in  congressional 
elections,  but  they  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  overshadow 
other  factors.   Many  are  troubled  over  the  large  impact  that 
disbursements  have  in  electoral  politics.   Their  concern 
should  be  tempered  because  the  impact  is  not  all 
encompassing.   Candidate  quality  plays  a  significant  direct 
role  in  electoral  outcomes.   Candidates  who  are  more 
politically  advantaged  than  their  opponents  are  far  more 
likely  to  win  than  those  who  are  not.   Politically  and 
electorally  advantaged  candidates  receive  more  campaign 
contributions  than  those  who  are  not;  a  fact  which  is  most 
evident  when  great  disparities  exist.   Differences  in 
electoral  advantage  partly  account  for  the  differentials  in 
campaign  contributions.   Both  prior  political  and  electoral 
skills  and  name  recognition  prove  to  be  significant  factors 
in  determining  electoral  success  for  open  seat  elections  from 
1982  to  1992;  examination  of  differentials  in  these 
advantages  is  also  enlightening,  especially  given  the 
indirect  effect  via  differentials  in  campaign  expenditures. 

It  has  been  evidenced  that  Republican  candidates 
benefit  from  a  differential  return  in  campaign  expenditures 
compared  to  Democratic  candidates.   Money  spent  by  Republican 
candidates  has  a  larger  impact  on  electoral  results  than  that 
spent  by  their  opponents.   Several  explanations  could  account 
for  the  differential  return  of  Republican  expenditures.   It 
may  be  that  campaign  expenditures  have  larger  returns  for 
Republicans  because  they  have  to  overcome  their  party's 
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minority  status  at  the  congressional  level.   A  second 
possibility  is  that  Republicans  use  their  expenditures  more 
efficiently. 

The  first  seems  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect. 
Democrats  should  have  a  party  advantage  since  they  have 
controlled  the  House  during  the  entire  period  under  study. 
Given  this,  one  would  suspect  that  the  Democratic  party  would 
have  a  significant  electoral  advantage  given  their  incumbency 
advantage.   Does  the  party's  incumbency  advantage  transfer  to 
a  subsequent  electoral  advantage?   In  other  words,  is  an 
incumbency  advantage  transformed  into  a  party  advantage? 
This  question  will  be  addressed  in  the  following  chapter.   If 
Republicans  benefit  from  being  the  minority  party  by  having 
differential  returns  on  campaign  expenditures,  can  we 
anticipate  that  they  will  also  benefit  in  other  electoral 
factors  as  well? 

An  alternate  explanation  is  that  the  Republicans  use 
their  campaign  expenditures  more  efficiently.   They  may  have 
superior  methods  of  targeting  potential  voters  either  by 
direct  communication  or  electronic  means .   Their  campaign 
messages  may  be  constructed  to  be  more  salient  and  easier  to 
communicate  than  their  opponents'.   Republican  candidates  may 
benefit  from  their  party's  assistance  in  polling,   technical 
assistance,  get  out  the  vote  drives  or  other  methods  of 
assistance  which  could  allow  them  to  use  their  funds  in  other 
avenues  or  in  a  more  efficient  manner.   At  this  point  there 
is  little  we  can  do  but  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
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disparity,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
differential  is  consistent  and  significant  in  almost  every 
election  under  study. 

One  needs  to  examine  both  candidates  separately  in  an 
analysis,  but  then  it  is  the  difference   between  the  candidate 
that  is  more  important.   Campaigns  are  not  conducted  in  a 
vacuum;  opposition  exists  and  is  evaluated  by  the  electorate. 
The  evaluation  between  candidacies  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  electoral  model.   It  is  not,  for  example,  purely  how 
strong  one  candidate  is,  but  his  or  her  strength  relative  to 
his  or  her  opponent's.   It  is  best  to  envision  this 
differentiation  as  relative  campaign  advantages;   is  one 
candidate  more  politically  advantaged  than  his/her  opponent? 
This  question  is  of  utmost  importance.   It  is  less  important 
that  one  opponent,  for  example,  spends  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  that  one  opponent  does  and  her  opponent  does  not. 
A  situation  of  this  type  produces  a  differential  in  campaign 
advantages  that  will  prove  to  be  significant  in  explaining 
votes  in  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  key  to  understanding  aggregate  electoral  behavior  is 
to  examine  electoral  advantages.   Although  a  significant 
amount  of  insight  can  be  obtained  by  examining  absolute 
advantages,  more  results  from  analyzing  differentials  in 
electoral  advantage.   It  is  not  so  much  that  one  candidate  is 
electorally  advantaged,  but  that  one  candidate  is  and  his  or 
her  opponent  is  not.   Counter  to  conventional  wisdom, 
absolute  amounts  of  campaign  disbursements  are  less  important 
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than  differentials  in  expenditures.   Competition  would 
increase  if  the  differentials  between  candidates  are 
minimized.   If  nearly  equal  amounts  of  money  were  spent,  than 
the  role  of  money  in  elections  would  be  minimized.   The  same 
holds  true  for  occupation;  to  increase  competition, 
candidates  who  are  more  politically  advantaged  should  run 
against  one  another.   If  we  seek  to  maximize  competition,  we 
need  to  encourage  more  quality  candidates  to  enter  races  and 
also  seek  to  equalize  the  amount  of  money  spent. 

Bias  created  by  money  does  exist,  but  accountability  and 
legitimacy  are  still  possible  to  achieve.   Since  campaign 
expenditures  are  not  all  encompassing  and  overwhelming,  other 
factors  can  affect  the  election — factors  such  as  candidate 
occupation,  presidential  coat  tails,  the  incumbent  party 
advantage,  and  economic  factors.   These  and  additional 
factors  will  be  examined  in  the  next  two  chapters,  but  at 
this  point  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  money  is 
important,  but  that  other  factors  are  also  significant  in 
determining  the  electoral  results. 


CHAPTER  3: 

NATIONAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  LOCAL  FACTORS  IN  OPEN  SEAT  ELECTIONS 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FROM  1982  THROUGH  1992 


Introduction 

The  role  of  money  in  Congressional  elections  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  previous  chapter.   Candidates  who 
spend  more  money  than  their  opponents  have  a  significant 
electoral  advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  not  all 
encompassing.   Other  factors  can,  and  do,  also  influence  the 
electoral  results.   One  such  variable  is  the  candidate's 
occupational  background;  more  qualified  candidates  fare 
better  in  races  than  the  less  qualified.   This  is  especially 
prevalent  in  cases  where  a  disparity  of  occupational 
advantage  is  present;  candidates  with  quality  advantages  over 
their  opponents  increase  their  likelihood  of  victory. 

These  results  may  ease  some  worry  that  many  individuals 
have  over  the  state  of  electoral  politics  in  the  United 
States.   Fundamental  underpinnings  of  democratic  states  rest 
on  competitive  elections;  if  money  plays  an  overwhelming 
role,  true  competition  is  biased  and  may  be  impossible  to 
achieve.   If  elections  are  biased,  electoral  accountability 
may  be  jeopardized.   Many  hold  accountability  to  be  a 
fundamental  goal  of  democracy;  the  elected  officials  must  be 
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held  accountable  to  those  who  elected  them.   By  accountable, 
it  is  meant  that  the  elected  officials  themselves,  and  others 
like  them  (for  example,  fellow  partisans),  must  be  held  to 
account  for  their  actions,  policies  and  any  subsequent 
implications  of  these  policies.   If  the  electorate  does  not 
support  policies,  they  can  "use  the  ballot  box  to  send  new, 
presumably  wiser  and  more  honest  individuals  to  Washington 
..."  (Rieselbach,  1986,  p.  12).   The  government  must  be 
responsive  (governmental  policies  must  be  congruent  with 
public  preferences)  to  the  electorate  to  justify  and 
legitimate  its  authority  and  existence.   If  elections  are 
biased,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  government  to  be  held 
accountable  or  responsive  since  competition  is  stymied. 
Biased  elections  decrease  the  ability  for  responsive 
legislation  because  elections  are  not  necessarily  producing 
quality  representatives  with  constituency  loyalty;  the 
elections  are  simply  reflecting  the  biases.   If  elections, 
for  example,  are  solely  or  primarily  influenced  by  money, 
then  elections  are  biased  toward  the  moneyed  interests;  this 
severely  contradicts  several  basic  tenants  of  democracy.   If 
other  factors  influence  the  electoral  process,  for  example 
presidential  coat-tails,  there  is  an  increased  likelihood  of 
holding  the  institution  accountable  and  subsequently 
producing  more  responsive  legislation.   When  other  factors 
influence  the  election,  the  bias  toward  money  may  be 
minimized;  with  the  minimization  of  the  bias,  the  potential 
of  accountability  is  maximized. 
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National  Factors 

A  significant  amount  of  research  exists  in  which  the 
role  of  national  factors  in  Congressional  elections  is 
examined  (for  example,  Campbell  et  al.,  1960;  Kiewiet  and 
Rivers,  1985;  Fiorina,  1978,  1981;  Jacobson  and  Kernell, 
1983;  Erikson,  1990).   Such  interest  is  warranted  given  the 
implications  for  policy  making,  electoral  accountability,  and 
inter-governmental  relations.   Do  national  factors  such  as 
Presidential  coat-tails  and  the  economy  play  a  direct  and 
significant  role  in  congressional  elections? 

Presidential  Coat-tails 

The  theory  of  Presidential  coat-tails  contends  that 
presidential  elections,  in  and  of  themselves,  affect 
Congressional  elections.   The  theory  states  that  in 
presidential  election  years,  candidates  in  the  winning 
presidential  candidate's  party  will  have  an  advantage  over 
their  opponents;  this  advantage  will  be  larger  when  the 
margin  of  victory  of  the  presidential  candidate  is  especially 
large.   Presidential  "coat-tails"  are  said  to  "carry"  members 
into  office.   Candidates  of  the  president's  party  have  an 
inherent  advantage  (or  disadvantage  if  the  candidate  is 
unpopular.)   The  strength  of  the  coat-tail  effect  will  be  in 
relation  to  the  popularity  of  the  presidential  candidate;  the 
advantage  will  be  larger  with  especially  popular  or 
victorious  presidential  candidates.   In  mid-term  elections. 
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no  such  advantage  is  present.   Presidential  coat-tails  may 

serve  to  connect  the  president  and  members  of  Congress. 

According  to  the  theory,  candidates  benefit  because  they 

are  in  the  same  party  as  a  popular  presidential  candidate. 

Accordingly,  a  variable  was  coded  to  reflect  the  advantage 

accorded  to  candidates  of  the  winning  presidential 

candidate's  party.   In  1984  and  1988,  Republicans  were  coded 

as  benefiting  from  Ronald  Reagan ' s  and  George  Bush ' s 

respective  victories;  the  Democrats  were  coded  as  suffering  a 

disadvantage.   The  same  coding  was  used  in  1992  to  reflect 

the  Democrat's  advantage  incurred  by  Bill  Clinton's  victory 

and  the  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  Republican's  with  Bush's 

failed  campaign  for  re-election.   The  theory  states  that  the 

coat-tail  effects  are  removed  in  non-presidential  elections. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  was 

coded  in  off-years.   The  coding  is  as  follows: 

1    =    Republican  candidates  in  1984  and  1988; 
Democratic  candidates  in  1992. 

0    =    All  candidates  in  1982,  1986  and  1990. 

-1    =    Democratic  candidates  in  1984  and  1988; 
Republican  candidates  in  1992. 

Table  3-1,  Model  A,  depicts  the  results  of  the  coat-tails 
variable  along  with  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the 
Democratic  candidate  and  candidate  quality  indices ^  to  predict 


iSee  Chapter  2  for  a  complete  discussion  of  these  variables. 
Briefly  —  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic 
candidate   is  calculated  by  dividing  the  money  spent  by  the 
Democrat  by  the  total  money  spent   (the  money  of  the 
Democratic  plus  the  money  of  the  Republican. )   The  candidate 
quality  index  is  based  on  political  experience  and  public 
exposure.   It  is  coded  as  a  4  point  ordinal  score;  4  =  state 
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the  percent  of  vote  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  presidential  coat-tails  variable  fails  to  attain 
statistical  significance.   The  results  could  be  indicating 
that  presidential  coat-tails  do  not  directly  effect  elections 
for  the  House  or  it  could  be  indicative  of  a  need  to  further 
refine  the  measure.   One  means  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to 
include  the  vote  for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate. 
By  including  the  district  vote  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate^,  one  is  able  to  distinguish  districts 
where  the  candidate  does  especially  well  or  poorly.   The 
refinement  proves  to  be  a  significant  improvement  in 
predicting  the  percent  of  vote  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  House  (Table  3-1,  Models  B  and  C).   If  the  presidential 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  is  included,  the  relative 
role  of  campaign  expenditures  is  diminished;  the  t-values 
indicate  that  the  percent  of  vote  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  is  a  stronger  variable  in  predicting 
the  vote  for  Democratic  candidates  for  the  House  than  is  the 
proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  problem,  however  is  that  we  may  be  measuring  either 
a  presidential  coat-tail  effect  or  the  underlying  partisan 
distributions  in  the  district.   One  means  to  settle  the 
matter  would  be  to  separate  presidential  elections  and  mid- 


legislators,  former  Congresspeople  and  Governors;  3=  county 
or  local  elected  office;  2  =  non-elected  political  or 
electoral  advantage;   1  =  everyone  else. 

2ln  midterm  elections,  the  vote  from  the  prior  presidential 
election  was  used. 
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term  elections.   Table  3-2  demonstrates  the  resulting 
differences . 


Table  3-1 

Effect  of  Presidential  Coat-tails  in  Open  Seat  Elections 

for  the  U.  S.  House  from  1982-1992 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  the 

Democratic  Candidate 


Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A* 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Coat-tail 

36.02 
.9 

-1.7 

1 

16.12 
2.1 

4 

1.4 

.0001 
.04 

.0001 

.17 

Model  B** 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Coat-tail 
Percent  Dem.  Pres. 

Vote 

20.7 
1.1 

-1.2 

2.2 

.5 

9.5 
3 

3.4 

.3 
11.6 

.0001 
.002 

.001 

.75 
.0001 

Model  C*** 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem.  Pres. 

Vote 

20.7 

1.1 

-1.2 
.5 

9.6 

3.1 

3.5 
11.7 

.0001 
.002 

.001 

.0001 

N   -   252 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  A  =    .6    Standard  Error  =   8.2 
Adjusted  R-square  Model  B  =   .7    Standard  Error  =   6.6 
Adjusted  R-square  Model  C   =   .7    Standard  Error  =   6.6 

♦Model  A  —  Pooled  Data  —   3-Point  Scale  for  Coat-tails 
**Model  B   —  Pooled  Data   —   3-Point  Scale  for 

Presidential  Coat-tails  and  Vote 
***Model  C   —  Pooled  Data  —  Presidential  Vote 
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Table   3-2 

Presidential   Coat-tails:      Open   Seat  Races    from   1982-1992 

Dependent  Variable:      Percent  of  Vote  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate 


1 

Variable 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Presidential 
Elections 
(1984,    1988, 

1992) 
N      =      130 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index 
Percent  of  Dem. 

Pres .    Vote 

15.9 
.9 

-1.4 

.6 

5.3 

1.9 

3 

10.7 

.0001 
.06 

.004 

.0001 

Mid-term 
Elections 
(1982,    1986, 
1990) 
In    =     122 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  of  Dem. 

Pres .   Vote 

26.4 

1.2 

-1.3 
.4 

8.7 
2.2 

2.6 

6.3 

.0001 
.03 

.01 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-square  Presidential   Elections  =    .8                                    U 

Standard  Error     =6.4                                                                           1 

Adjusted  R-square  Mid-term  Elections   =    .7                                             D 

||               Standard  Error        =6.3                                                                        I 

Both  models  are  good  predictors  of  the  vote  cast  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  open  seat  elections  from  1982  to 
1992,  but  the  relative  influence  of  the  variables  under 
consideration  varies  considerably.   Elections  in  years  when 
presidential  elections  were  held,  the  relative  impact  of 
campaign  expenditures  decreased  in  importance.   In  fact,  the 
vote  for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  had  greater 
impact  on  the  vote  for  Democratic  candidates  than  the 
proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   In 
mid-term  elections,  the  relative  impact  of  the  two  variables 
changes;  the  presidential  vote  is  still  a  highly  significant 
factor,  but  the  proportion  of  money  spent  has  a  stronger 
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impact.   Given  this,  it  would  seem  that  including  the  percent 
of  votes  cast  for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in 
the  district  is  measuring  both  a  coat-tail  effect  and  an 
underlying  party  composition  in  presidential  election  years. 
In  mid-term  elections,  it  most  likely  is  measuring  the 
remnants  of  the  coat-tail  effect  and  the  underlying  partisan 
composition  of  the  district. 

These  results  provide  support  for  the  concepts  of 
accountability  and  responsibility.   If  presidential  election 
results  are  influencing  Congressional  elections,  several 
implications  result.   First,  a  connection  between  presidents 
and  members  of  Congress  follows;  Congress-people  may  feel 
some  gratitude  to  the  president  for  an  electoral  advantage 
and  may  reciprocate,  thereby  contributing  to  the  president's 
ability  to  enact  key  legislation.   Secondly,  if  individuals 
are  holding  the  candidates  of  the  president's  party  to  the 
same  standards  as  the  president,  partisan  accountability  is 
maximized,  potentially  resulting  in  greater  governmental 
responsiveness.   Finally,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  the 
economy  has  a  direct  effect  on  presidential  elections  (Tufte, 
1978;  Erikson,  1989);  if  presidential  coat-tail  effects 
extend  to  congressional  elections,  the  economy  has  a 
significant  indirect  effect  on  elections  for  the  House. 

Surge  and  Decline 

The  theory  of  "surge  and  decline"  was  developed  to 
explain  two  events  in  American  politics— the  consistent 
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pattern  of  congressional  vote  and  seat  loss  by  the  party  of 
the  president  in  midterm  elections  and  the  lower  levels  of 
turnout  in  midterm  elections.   Agnus  Campbell  (1966)  designed 
a  theory  which  accounted  for  these  two  occurrences  by  using 
two  fundamental  distinctions;  high  versus  low  stimulus 
elections  and  core  versus  peripheral  voters   (Cover,  1985). 
The  theory  contends  that  presidential  and  mid-term  elections 
are  fundamentally  different;  in  presidential  elections, 
individuals  surge  to  the  polls;  these  individuals  normally  do 
not  vote  but  are  mobilized  by  the  highly  visible  and  salient 
presidential  elections  (Campbell,  1966).   The  party  of  the 
victorious  presidential  candidate  benefits  electorally  from 
the  surge  since  most  of  these  individuals  tend  to  "jump  on 
the  band-wagon"  and  vote  for  the  leader.   When  the  high 
stimulus  presidential  elections  are  removed  in  mid-term 
elections,  the  turnout  returns  to  normal.   The  congressional 
vote  will  reflect  the  stable  cues  of  partisanship.   Since  the 
voters  mobilized  by  the  presidential  election  are  the  most 
subject  to  coat-tail  effects,  "their  withdrawal  erases 
whatever  advantage  the  president's  party's  congressional 
candidates  enjoyed  from  his  presence  on  the  national  ticket. 
Consequently,  the  president's  party  should  normally  lose 
votes  and  seats  at  the  mid-term"  (Jacobson  and  Kernell,  1983, 
p.  61). 

Cover's  findings  (1985)  contradict  part  of  Campbell's 
original  theory.   The  theory  adequately  explains  why  voters 
surge  to  the  polls  during  presidential  elections,  but  it  does 
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not  explain  well  why  the  President's  party  regularly  loses 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  midterm  elections 
(Cover,  1985,  p.  613).   James  Campbell  devised  a  revised 
theory  of  surge  and  decline  to  better  capture  the  later  part 
of  the  occurrence — the  'decline'.   Midterm  referendum 
theories  (Kernell,  1977;  Tufte,  1975;  Erikson,  1988)  suggest 
that  the  midterm  electorate  evaluates  presidential  behavior 
and  punishes  the  president's  party  (Campbell,  1991).   The  two 
theories  of  surge  and  decline  and  midterm  referendum  are 
compatible  and  as  later  demonstrated,  make  substantial 
statistical  and  theoretical  contributions  into  the 
understanding  of  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

James  Campbell's  revised  theory  of  surge  and  decline 
combines  aspects  of  the  original  theory  with  those  of  the 
midterm  referendum  theory.   He  states  that  "In  essence, 
midterm  elections  are,  at  least  in  part,  repercussions  from 
the  previous  presidential  election"  (Campbell,  1993,  p.  222). 
In  presidential  election,  short-term  factors  benefiting  the 
president's  party  are  translated  into  a  surge  of  votes  for 
that  party  in  two  ways.   Independent  voters  are  influenced  by 
short-term  factors  which  affect  their  vote  choice  (positively 
to  benefit  partisans  in  the  president's  party);  partisans  are 
stimulated  to  turnout  in  higher  rates  (Campbell,  1993,  1992). 
Partisans  primarily  contribute  to  the  presidential  surge  via 
their  turnout  decisions;  systematic  differences  exist  in  the 
patterns  of  turnout  for  the  two  parties .   Partisans  of  the 
advantaged  party  (the  winning  president's  party)  turnout  in 
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disproportionately  high  rates  because  of  enthusiasm. 
Disadvantaged  partisans  will  turnout  in  less  than  normal 
rates  because  they  are  presented  with  a  difficult  decision; 
should  they  vote  for  an  unacceptable  candidate  (or  simply  one 
which  will  not  win)  or  should  they  defect  and  vote  for  the 
other  party's  candidate.   Many  choose  simply  not  to  vote; 
depressing  their  turnout  rates.   High  levels  of  defection  are 
most  common  in  elections  which  result  in  land-slides 
(Campbell,  1992,  1993). 

The  short-term  factors  which  benefited  the  winning 
presidential  candidate's  party  are  diminished  and  less 
systematically  advantageous  in  the  midterm  election.   The 
extent  of  the  decline  depends  partly  on  the  degree  of  the 
prior  surge  for  the  president's  party.   The  greater  the 
surge,  the  greater  the  subsequent  loss  (Campbell,  1993). 
Although  national  factors  are  less  important  in  midterm 
elections,  they  are  nonetheless  potentially  consequential. 
Midterm  elections  are  in  part  a  referenda  on  the  performance 
of  a  president.   "A  popular  president  can  shorten  his  party's 
midterm  fall  and  an  unpopular  president  can  lengthen  it" 
(Campbell,  1993,  p.  225).   However,  even  a  very  popular 
president  will  be  unable  to  turn  the  midterm  into  a  gain 
(Campbell,  1993).   Midterm  losses  for  the  president's  party 
are  in  proportion  to  the  party's  prior  vote  margin  (Campbell, 
1991,  1992,  1993).   "The  president's  party  consistently  loses 
in  the  midterm  because  of  the  prior  surge;  its  losses  vary  a 
good  deal  because  the  public's  midterm  judgments  vary,  but 
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also,  at  least  as  importantly,  because  the  magnitude  of  the 
prior  presidential  surge  varies"  (Campbell,  1993,  p.  235). 
Although  Campbell  notes  that  the  presidential  surge  and 
decline  effects  are  weaker  than  in  the  past,  presidential 
surge  and  decline  effects  on  congressional  elections  remain 
substantial. 

An  initial  examination  of  the  data  for  open  seat 
elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1982 
through  1992  provide  partial  support  for  the  theory  of  surge 
and  decline  (Table  3-2).   As  evidenced  by  the  regression 
coefficients,  the  percent  of  vote  cast  for  the  presidential 
candidate  in  the  district  has  a  greater  impact  in 
presidential  elections  than  it  does  in  midterm  elections. 
Also,  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  Democrat  has  a 
larger  impact  in  midterm  elections  than  in  presidential 
elections.   In  presidential  election  years,  the  short-term 
stimulus  of  presidential  voting  is  the  most  consequential 
factor  predicting  the  vote.   The  variable  retains  its 
significance  in  midterm  election  years,  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  variable  with  the  greatest  impact — the  proportion  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  Democrat  is.   In  midterm  elections,  money 
is  of  greater  relative  impact  than  in  presidential  election 
years  indicating  that  other  factors  (short-term  support  for 
the  winning  presidential  candidate's  party)  are  more 
substantial  in  presidential  years.   When  the  short-term 
stimuli  are  removed,  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the 
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Democrat  becomes  the  most  consequential  variable  predicting 
the  percent  of  the  vote  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate. 


Table  3-3 
Revised  Theory  of  Surge  and  Decline 


1 

Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A 

Proportion  of 

16 

5.3 

.0001 

Presidential 

Money  of  Dem. 

Years  (1984, 

Candidate  Quality 

.9 

1.9 

.06 

1988,  1992) 

Index  Dem. 

Candidate  Quality 

-1.4 

2.9 

.004 

Index  Rep. 

Percent  of  Vote 

.6 

10.4 

.0001 

Dem.  President 

Presidential 

.049 

.5 

.61 

Approval 

Model  B 

Proportion  of 

26.4 

8.7 

.0001 

1  Mid-term 

Money  of  Dem. 

Years  (1982, 

Candidate  Quality 

1.2 

2.2 

.03 

1986,  1990) 

Index  Dem. 

Candidate  Quality 

-1.2 

2.3 

.03 

Index  Rep. 

Percent  of  Vote 

.4 

6.2 

.0001 

Dem.  President 

Presidential 

-.1 

1.0 

.30 

Approval 

Model  C 

Proportion  of 

20.9 

9.6 

.0001 

Pooled  Data 

Money  of  Dem. 

Candidate  Quality 

1.1 

3.1 

.002 

Index  Dem. 

Candidate  Quality 

-1.3 

3.6 

.0004 

Index  Rep. 

Percent  of  Vote 

.5 

11.8 

.0001 

Dem.  President 

Presidential 

.049 

1.1 

.26 

Approval 

Model  A 

Adjusted  R-square 

=   .8     £ 

Itandard  Er 

ror  =  6.4 

Model  B 

Adjusted  R-square 

=   .7     £ 

)tandard  Er 

ror  =6.3 

Model  C 

Adlusted  R-sguare 

=   .7     £ 

>tandard  Er 

ror  =  6.6 

In  order  to  test  the  theory's  contention  that  midterm 
loses  are  partly  contingent  upon  the  electorate's  evaluation 
of  the  president.  Gallop's  measure  of  presidential  popularity 
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is  examined^.   Table  3-3  depicts  the  results  of  the 
regression  analysis  incorporating  presidential  approval 
ratings'' .   The  presidential  approval  ratings  do  not  reach 
statistical  significance  in  any  of  the  models.   According  to 
Campbell's  model,  presidential  approval  ratings  should  have 
an  effect  in  mid-term  elections  since  short-term  national 
factors  (operationalized  as  presidential  approval  ratings) 
have  a  greater  impact  in  mid-term  rather  than  presidential 
elections.   Such  expectations  are  not  reached  in  elections 
analyzing  open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  1982  through  1992. 

In  presidential  election  years,  the  percent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  the 
district  has  the  most  substantial  impact  on  the  percent  of 
votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   However,  in  mid- 
term election  years,  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the 
Democratic  candidate  has  the  greatest  impact.   The  findings 
support  the  hypothesis  that  president's  party  benefits  from 
the  partisan  surge  to  the  polls  with  greater  electoral 
benefits.   Individuals  in  the  president's  party  and 
independents  supporting  the  president  are  probably  turning 
out  in  larger  numbers,  as  put  forth  by  the  theory,  resulting 
in  greater  support  of  the  party ' s  candidates  for  open  seat 


^The  average  Presidential  Approval  rating  in  the  ten  months 

prior  to  the  election  was  used.   The  approval  ratings  were 

obtained  directly  from  data  released  by  the  Gallop 

Corporation. 

''Campbell  also  included  a  midterm  economic  change  variable  in 

his  analysis.   Since  the  variable  failed  to  met  statistical 

significance,  it  will  not  be  included  in  this  analysis. 
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races.   However,  little  evidence  is  present  to  support  the 
second  aspect  of  the  theory  regarding  the  subsequent  mid-term 
decline.   Such  results  are  surprising,  since  open  seat 
elections  seem  to  present  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
theory  to  reach  fruition  since  the  races  involve  more  equal 
contests  than  typically  evidenced  in  incumbent/challenger 
races.   In  open  seats,  one  would  expect  short-term  national 
factors  to  be  substantial  (if  they  are  to  be  substantial  at 
all)  because  the  races  to  not  involve  more  insulated 
incumbents. 

Strategic  Politicians 

National  politics  may  influence  Congressional  elections 
by  affecting  candidates'  decisions  to  run,  thereby  indirectly 
influencing  the  electoral  outcome  distribution. 
Politicians'  career  plans  and  decisions  are  "strategically 
adapted  to  the  political  environment.   National  political 
forces  which  politicians  expect  to  have  some  impact  on  voters 
shape  their  election  plans.   As  a  result,  the  relative 
quality  of  a  party's  candidates  and  the  vitality  of  their 
campaigns— the  things  that  have  the  strongest  impact  on 
individual  votes—are  not  at  all  independent  of  national 
events  and  conditions.   Rather,  they  are  a  direct  function  of 
them"   (Jacobson  and  Kernel 1,  1983,  p.  19).   Strategic 
politicians  allow  for  meaningful  elections  because  those 
elections  structure  the  vote  choice  so  that  electoral  results 
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are  consonant  with  national-level  forces  even  if  individual 
decisions  are  not  (Jacobson  and  Kernell,  1983,  p.  2). 

One  means  to  test  the  Jacobson-Kernell  thesis  is  to 
determine  if  the  quality  of  the  candidates  in  different 
elections  varies,  and  if  so,  can  this  variation  be  explained 
by  changes  in  the  national  conditions  that  will  affect  the 
calculus  for  politicians  to  seek  electoral  office.   It 
appears  that  the  explanation  may  have  some  validity. 
Significant  differences  (as  determined  by  a  two-tailed, 
paired  t-test)  exist  between  candidate  occupational  ratings 
and  candidate  campaign  expenditures  for  1982,  1986  and  1992. 
The  t-test  probability  that  these  measures  were  significantly 
different  was  greater  than  .999.   There  were  no  significant 
differences  in  candidate  occupational  ratings  and/or 
expenditures  for  1984,  1988  and  1990.   These  measures  were 
chosen  because  candidate  quality  is  often  measured  by 
occupational  background  and  candidate  expenditures.   The 
theory  states  that  stronger  candidates  will  run  when  national 
partisan  factors  favor  their  political  party.   1982  was  a 
"bad"  year  for  the  Republicans  because  the  country  was  in  a 
deep  recession  and  unemployment  was  high.   The  Democrats 
sported  a  better  crop  of  candidates  with  regard  to  candidate 
quality  and  disbursements  than  the  Republicans  (Table  3-4). 
In  1992,  the  same  holds  true;  the  Democratic  candidates  were 
significantly  advantaged  both  with  regard  to  candidate 
quality  and  campaign  financing. 
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Table  3-4:   Strategic  Politicians 
Open  Seat  Races  from  1982-1992 


Year 

Average 

Quality 

Rating 

Dem  * 

Average 

Quality 

Rating 

Rep.* 

Average 

Expend. 

Dem.  * 

Average 

Expend. 

Rep.* 

Average 

Proportion 

Money 

Dem.  * 

1982 

2.7 
(1.2) 

2.5 
(1.3) 

266679 
(192915) 

288792 
(229682) 

.52 
(.26) 

1984 

2.5 
(1.1) 

2.7 
(1.3) 

362166 
(247775) 

373790 
(187369) 

.49 
(.22) 

1986 

2.6 
(1.3) 

2.8 
(1.2) 

363551 
(291966) 

445146 
(246779) 

.44 
(.26) 

1988 

3.1 
(1.1) 

2.2 
(1.1) 

521515 
(284345) 

589685 
(356885) 

.48 
(.23) 

1990 

2.7 
(1.2) 

3.2 
(1.1) 

544146 
(342261) 

528743 
(246168) 

.49 
(.2) 

1992 

2.9 

(1.2) 

2.2 

(1.3) 

458419 

(248056) 

335890 
(253545) 

.62 
(.23) 

(♦Standard 

Deviation) 

Since  only  open  seats  are  examined,  the  calculus 
determining  whether  candidates  would  run  may  be  slightly 
different  than  those  in  incumbent/challenger  races.   The 
results  here  however  do  provide  definite  support  for  the 
Jacobson-Kernell  theory  of  strategic  politicians.   If  the 
analysis  examined  all  races  in  these  years,  one  might  find 
stronger  support  for  the  theory,  possibly  answering  the 
question  as  to  why  there  were  not  significant  differences  in 
the  candidates  in  1990  (presumably  a  time  Republicans  would 
deem  a  good  time  to  run),  1988  (a  year  which  should  have 
benefited  the  Democrats  since  a  lame-duck  president  occupied 
the  White  House,)  and  1984  (the  Republicans  should  have  been 
advantaged  since  a  strong,  incumbent  president  sought  and 
achieved  re-election.)   The  analysis  presented  here  provides 
support  for  the  theory,  but  not  a  definitive  endorsement. 
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Economic  Voting 


The  role  of  the  economy  in  electoral  behavior  has 
generated  a  significant  amount  of  research  (Dovms,  1957; 
Fiorina,  1981,  1983;  Erikson,  1990;  Kinder  and  Kiewiet,  1981; 
Alesina  and  Rosenthal,  1989;  Alesina,  Londregan  and 
Rosenthal,  1993).   Economic  voting  is  often  seen  as  a 
referendum  on  presidential  activity;  if  the  president's 
economic  policies  have  positive  results,  it  is  believed  that 
the  presidential  party's  candidates  are  electorally  rewarded. 
Conversely,  punishments  are  believed  to  be  implemented  if  the 
president's  economic  policies  result  in  negative 
consequences.   The  economy  is  seen  as  directly  and  indirectly 
affecting  congressional  elections.   Indirect  effects  are 
evidenced  via  presidential  coat-tails  and  evaluations.   The 
two  most  prominent  attempts  to  account  for  economic  effects 
are  traditional  retrospective  voting  (also  known  as 
pocketbook  voting,)  and  sociotropic  voting.   Although  these 
theories  are  typically  employed  in  individual  level  analyses, 
the  concepts  can  be  transferred  to  the  aggregate  level. 

Traditional  "Retrospective"  Voting 

Retrospective  voting  requires  the  assumption  of  rational 
citizen  behavior.   It  is  assumed  that  the  rational  person 
always  acts  to  maximize  his  or  her  own  greatest  benefits. 
Downs  contends  that  each  citizen  will  vote  for  the  party  he 
or  she  believes  will  provide  the  greatest  utility  income 
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(Downs,  1957).   He  sees  every  election  as  a  judgment  passed 
upon  the  record  of  the  incumbent  party;  the  outcome  calls  for 
"change"  or  "no  change"  (p.  41).   Fiorina  states  that 
elections  may  not  signal  the  direction  in  which  society 
should  move,  but  may  convey  where  it  has  been;  rather  than  a 
prospective  decision  the  voting  decision  can  be  more  of  a 
retrospective  decision.   Elections  may  "constitute  a 
collective  evaluation  of  actual  trends  from  past  to  present 
as  much  as  one  of  proposed  trends  from  present  to  future" 
(Fiorina,  1981,  p.  6).   The  electorate  judges  retrospectively 
and  commands  prospectively  by  approval  or  disapproval  of  past 
events.   A  retrospective  voting  electorate  will  enforce 
electoral  accountability  (in  an  ex  post  sense)  (Fiorina,  p. 
11).   Retrospective  voting  requires  less  information  than 
other  electoral  models;  it  is  a  cost-cutting  method  for 
voting  decisions.   Traditional  reward/punishment  theory 
contends  that  elections  have  no  policy  implications  other 
than  a  generalized  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  status  quo. 

According  to  the  theory  of  "pocketbook  voting", 
individuals  vote  for  the  "in"  party  when  their  own  economic 
situations  improve  or  for  the  "out"  party  when  their  personal 
economics  worsen.   Little  survey  evidence  of  pocketbook 
voting  in  Congressional  elections  exists  (Erikson,  1990; 
Fiorina,  1978;  Kiewiet,  1983;  Born,  1986).   This  analysis  of 
aggregate  data  provides  similar  results.   State  unemployment 
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rates^  from  the  second  quarter^  of  the  election  year  and  that 
of  the  second  quarter  from  the  prior  election  year^  were  used 
to  test  the  concept  of  state  economic  factors  affecting  the 
vote,  in  the  aggregate,  in  open  seat  elections  for  the  U.  S.. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1982  to  1992.   Table  3-5,  Model 
A  demonstrates  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis.   The 
variable  was  developed  in  order  to  test  hypotheses  derived 
from  the  theory;  if  the  state  economic  condition  improved 
from  the  prior  year,  the  party  of  the  incumbent  president  was 
coded  as  benefiting.   If  the  economic  conditions  worsened 
(unemployment  increased  from  the  prior  year,)  the  variable 
was  coded  as  benefiting  the  "out"  party.   If  no  change 
occurred,  no  reward  or  punishment  was  awarded.   This  coding 
was  also  used  with  the  party  of  the  incumbent  as  the 
reference  group  for  attributing  blame  or  reward  rather  than 
the  party  of  the  president  with  similar  results  (details  not 
shown. ) 

National  Economic  Voting 

It  may  be  the  case  that  the  reference  for  these 
calculations  is  not  the  individual  and  his  or  her  economic 
situation,  but  the  nation  and  its  economic  state.   "In 


^State  unemployment  rates  were  used  since  this  the  most 
refined  measure  available. 

^Voters  appear  to  base  their  decisions  on  economic  conditions 
of  the  recent  past  (see  Kiewiet  and  Rivers,  1985  and  Erikson 
1990).  ' 

^Kiewiet  and  Rivers   (1985)  state  that  unemployment  or  change 
m  per  capita  real  GNP  appear  to  work  as  well  as  change  in 
real  per  capita  income  (see  also  Fair,  1978). 
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reaching  political  preferences,  the  prototypic  sociotropic 
voter  is  influenced  most  of  all  by  the  nation's  economic 
condition.   Purely  sociotropic  citizens  vote  according  to  the 
country's  pocketbook,  not  their  own.   Citizens  moved  by 
sociotropic  information  support  candidates  that  appear  to 
have  furthered  the  nation's  economic  well-being  and  oppose 
candidates  and  parties  that  seem  to  threaten  it.   Thus  the 
party  in  power  suffers  at  the  polls  during  hard  times  because 
voters  act  on  their  negative  assessments  of  national  economic 
conditions — quite  apart  from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
their  own  economic  lives"   (Kinder  and  Kiewiet,  1981,  p. 
132).   This  may  relate  to  the  traditional  Protestant  work 
ethic  that  individuals  are  responsible  for  their  personal 
well-being.   "If  we  work  hard  enough,  we  can  succeed." 
Personal  failure  can  be  attributed  to  personal  short-comings; 
but  if  the  nation  is  in  economic  straits,  blame  is  often 
attributed  to  outsiders  and  officials.   It  is  not  so  much 
that  one  individual  is  unemployed,  that  could  be  his  or  her 
own  personal  fault,  but  if  many  are  unemployed  or  the 
unemployment  has  worsened,  or  greatly  improved,  some  one  else 
must  be  blamed  or  rewarded. 

A  coding  similar  to  that  used  to  test  the  existence  of 
state  economic  voting  was  employed,  except  that  the  reference 
was  changed  from  the  state  level  of  unemployment  to  the 
national  level.   The  results  are  presented  in  Table  3-5, 
Model  B.  National  factors  af feting  the  vote  also  fail  to  meet 
statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level,  but  did  reach  the 
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.10  level,  indicating  that  individuals  may  be  voting  for  the 
"nation's  pocketbook"  in  the  aggregate. 


Table  3-5:   Economic  Voting 

Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate 


■ 

Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
State  Econ.  Voting 

33.6 

1 

-1.7 
.2 

14.7 
2.2 

4 

.5 

.0001 
.03 

.0001 

.65 

Model  B 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
National  Economic 

Voting 

33 

1 

-1.8 
.9 

14 
2.2 

4.1 

1.7 

.0001 
.03 

.0001 

.09 

N   =   251 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  A  =   .6      Standard  Error  =  8.2 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  B  =    .6     Standard  Error  =  8.2 

The  results  are  consistent  with  Erikson's  (1990) 
conclusions  that  economic  conditions  matter  little  in 
Congressional  elections  if  one  employs  a  strict  standard  for 
the  level  of  statistical  significance  accepted.  However,  if 
one  uses  a  less  strict  standard  for  statistical  significance, 
the  .10  level,  national  economic  conditions  do  affect  open 
seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House.   Indirect  effects  of 
economic  conditions  on  congressional  elections  are  also 
evidenced  via  presidential  coat-tails  (See  Table  3-3). 
Congressional  vote  shares  appear  to  be  less  sensitive  to 
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economic  conditions  than  is  the  Presidential  vote.   This 
research  does  provide  some  support  for  the  assertion  that 
national  economic  factors  affect  open  seat  congressional 
races,  but  no  evidence  is  present  of  support  that  local 
economic  conditions  have  a  similar  effect. 

Local  Factors 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  examine  the  potential  influence 
of  local  factors.   As  the  old  saying  goes,  "All  politics  is 
local  politics."   Of  special  interest  are  the  potential  for  a 
transfer  of  incumbency  advantage  to  a  party  advantage  and  the 
nature  of  the  district.   One  would  expect  different  dynamics 
to  occur  in  competitive  versus  non-competitive  districts. 

Incumbency  Loss  Potential 

In  open  seat  elections,  the  party  that  previously  held 
the  seat  (and  its  candidate)  would  seem  to  have  the  edge, 
possibly  an  "incumbency  advantage"  that  would  transfer  into 
party  advantage.   For  instance,  contributions  to  the 
candidate  of  the  dominant  party  might  be  larger  than  those  to 
the  minority  party.   Even  if  one  party  is  not  dominant,  party 
strength  in  the  district  may  translate  into  significant 
campaign  and  electoral  advantages  for  the  candidate  from  the 
prior  incumbent's  party  (for  example  readily  available 
volunteers  or  benefits  from  habitual  voting  for  the  candidate 
of  that  party.)   The  determination  of  strength  is  important 
because  spending  may  matter  more  when  a  candidate  suffers 
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from  the  electoral  disadvantage  of  being  from  a  minority 
party. 

The  strength  of  the  party  in  the  district  is  measured 
by  the  percent  of  votes  the  party  received  in  the  last 
election^.   Analyses  were  run  with  presidential  and  mid-term 
elections  separately  and  also  with  pooled  data.    Table  3-6 
depicts  the  results.  District  party  strength,  measured  by  the 
prior  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  significant  in 
the  pooled  analysis  as  well  as  in  the  presidential  election 
years,  but  insignificant  in  mid-term  years  at  the  .05 
statistical  level.   In  order  to  demonstrate  a  loss  of 
incumbency  advantage  rather  than  simply  the  occurrence  of  an 
"retirement  slump",  the  party  of  the  incumbent  was 
controlled.   If  the  incumbent  was  a  Democrat,  the  variable 
was  coded  as  benefiting  the  Democratic  candidates .   The 
variable  was  not  significant  in  all  types  of  elections, 
possibly  indicating  that  the  party  of  the  incumbent  is  simply 
insignificant.   However,  the  results  may  be  indicating  an 
alternative  explanation  is  necessary.   The  later  is  probably 
the  correct  interpretation. 

In  mid-term  elections,  one  would  expect  that  the  vote 
for  the  Democrat  in  the  last  election  would  be  of  most 
importance  since  the  presidential  vote  is  less  important 
(Table  3-2).   But,  it  is  in  these  elections  that  the  vote  for 


^All  races  from  1992  were  excluded  in  this  analysis  since 
past  projected  voting  was  unavailable  at  time  of  writing. 
New  districts  and  those  severely  changed  by  the  1982  election 
were  also  excluded;  the  remaining  were  included.   Please 
note:   a  separate  analysis  was  run  excluding  all  cases  from 
1982  with  very  similar  results. 
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the  prior  Democratic  candidate  is  not  significant.   Such  an 
occurrence  seems  counter-intuitive;  since  national  factors 
are  less  significant,  one  would  expect  local  factors  to  be 
significant.   In  fact,  the  negative  direction  of  the  variable 
denoting  the  party  of  the  incumbent  (Table  3-6,  Models  A,  B 
and  C)  indicates  that  Democratic  candidates  actually  lose 
votes  if  the  incumbent  is  from  their  party,  indicating  that 
the  potential  for  an  incumbency  advantage  is  not  fully 
realized.   The  vote  for  the  incumbent  in  the  prior  race  was 
perhaps  largely  a  personal  vote,  not  a  party  vote  with  the 
capacity  of  transmission.   In  other  words,  much  of  the 
incumbency  advantage  previously  evident  is  lost;  it  is  not 
transferred  to  the  party's  subsequent  open  seat  candidate, 
consistent  with  the  personal  vote  literature  (for  example, 
see  Cain,  Fere John  and  Fiorina,  1987;  also,  Fenno,  1978  and 
Johannes  and  McAdams,  1981  for  a  complete  discussion.) 

Volatility  Of  District 

In  the  analysis,  competition  was  ascertained  by 
determining  whether  the  seat  changed  hands  in  previous 
elections.   The  determination  of  competition  is  important 
because  spending  may  matter  more  when  a  candidate  suffers 
from  the  electoral  disadvantage  of  being  from  a  minority 
party.   One  would  expect  that  the  dynamics  of  more 
competitive  districts  to  be  distinct  from  those  in  less 
competitive  districts  because  the  outcome  may  be  affected  by 
alternative  influences.   For  example,  party  competition  may 
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be  greater  or  parties  may  matter  little.   The  primary 
electoral  force  may  be  the  candidates  themselves.   If  one 
party  has  a  habitual  electoral  advantage  in  the  district, 
other  factors  may  have  little  influence;  it  may  take 
different  strategies,  qualifications  and  tactics  for  a 
minority  party  candidate  to  claim  a  victory. 

A  dummy  variable  was  used  to  indicate  volatility  and 
party  competitiveness.   If  the  district  had  changed  hands  at 
least  once  in  three  prior  elections  it  was  coded  as  being 
competitive,  indicating  that  it  is  possible  for  a  candidate 
from  either  party  to  be  elected  in  the  district.   Otherwise 
it  was  deemed  non-competitive.   The  results  are  depicted  in 
Table  3-7.   The  variable  fails  to  meet  statistical 
significance.   It  is  concluded  that  the  competitiveness  of 
the  district,  as  evidenced  by  shifts  in  party  control,  has 
little  predictive  power. 

Conclusion  and  Discussion 

National  politics  do   have  a  significant  and  direct 
impact  on  elections  for  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives; 
local  factors  seem  to  matter  much  less.   This  is  not  to  imply 
that  local  circumstances  are  insignificant,  but  their 
significance  is  difficult  to  detect  in  an  aggregate  analysis. 
Individual  case  studies  might  be  beneficial  to  examine  the 
impact  of  local  factors .   The  dynamics  of  open  seat  elections 
are  in  flux;  in  presidential  election  years,  the  proportion 
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Table  3-6 

Incumbency  Loss  Potential 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate  in 
Open  Seat  Elections  for  the  U.S.  House  from  1982-1992 


j 

Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A 
(Mid-term 
Elections ) 

N  =   102 

Proportion  of 

Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem. 

Pres. 
Incumbent  Party 
Last  Percent  Vote 

Dem 

25.4 

1.4 

-1.3 

.33 

-1.2 
.1 

7.1 
2.3 
2.4 

4.19 

.6 
1.8 

.0001 

.02 

.02 

.0001 

.57 
.08 

Model  B 

(Presidential 
Elections) 

N   =   49 

Proportion  of 

Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem. 

Pres. 
Incumbent  Party 
Last  Percent  Vote 

Dem 

17 

.7 
-1.3 

.6 

-.4 

.1 

5.4 
1.5 
2.6 
9.5 

.2 

2 

.0001 

.15 

.0001 

.01 

.84 
.01 

Model  C 
(Pooled 
Data) 

N  =   151 

Proportion  of 

Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem. 

Pres. 
Incumbent  Party 
Last  Percent  Vote 

Dem 

20.1 

1.1 

-1.1 

.5 

-.7 

.1 

8.6 

2.8 

3 

10 

.52 
.7 

.0001 

.005 

.003 

.0001 

.63 
.009 

Adjusted  R-square  Model  A  =   .7       Standard  Error  =   6.4 
Adjusted  R-square  Model  B   =   .8      Standard  Error  =   6.3 
Adjusted  R-square  Model  C   =   .7       Standard  Error  =   6.5 
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Table  3-7 

Volatility  of  District 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate 
Open  Seat  Elections  From  1982  -  1992 


Variables 

B 

T 

Sia  T 

Proportion  of  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Volatility  of 
District 

32 

1.3 

-1.8 
-1 

9 

1.9 

2.7 
.4 

.0001 
.06 

.008 

.4 

N  =   251 

Adjusted  R-square  =   .5 

Standard  Error  =  8.1 

1 

of  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate  is  less  important 
than  other  factors;  in  mid- term  elections,  it  is  the 
strongest  predictor  of  the  vote.   A  significant  amount  of 
insight  is  available  by  analyzing  the  elections  together  as 
well  as  by  conducting  separate  analyses  of  presidential 
elections  and  mid-term  elections.   The  dynamics  of  these  are 
significantly  different  and  enlightening. 

The  potential  for  accountability  is  present,  evidenced 
by  the  direct  effect  of  economic  policies  on  the  vote  and 
through  the  direct  effect  of  presidential  coat-tails.   The 
impact  of  campaign  expenditures  in  House  races  in 
presidential  election  years  is  a  less  important  predictor  of 
the  vote  than  is  the  district's  vote  for  the  presidential 
candidate  (Table  3-2).   In  mid-term  elections,  the  impact  of 
the  vote  for  the  president  in  the  past  election  is  still  a 
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significant  predictor  of  the  vote,  but  the  proportion  of 
money  spent  has  a  greater  impact. 


Table  3-8:   Final  Model 

Dependent  Variable:   Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  Democratic 

Candidate  in  Open  Seat  Elections  From  1982  -1992 


Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A 
(Mid-term 
Elections) 
N  =   121 

Proportion  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem  Pres. 

26.4 

1.2 

-1.3 
4 

8.7 
2.2 

2.6 

6.3 

.0001 
.02 

.01 

.0001 

Model  B 
(Presidential 
Elections) 
N   =   130 

Proportion  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem.Pres. 

15.9 
.9 

-1.4 

.6 

5.3 
1.9 

3 

10.7 

.0001 
.06 

.004 

.0001 

Model  C 
(Pooled 
Data) 

N   =   251 

Proportion  Money 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Democrat 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Percent  Dem.Pres. 

14.9 
1 

-1.3 

.5 

6.9 
2.9 

4.1 

13.1 

.0001 
.005 

.0001 

.0001 

Adjusted  R-sguare  Model   A  =  .7     Standard  Error   =  6.3 
Adjusted  R-sguare   Model   B  =  .8      Standard  Error    =   6.4 
Adjusted  R-square   Model   C  =  .8      Standard  Error    =   6.1 

Many  politicians  are  strategic.   They  base  their 
decision  on  the  best  time  to  seek  office  based  on  the 
national  tides.   If  one  party  is  advantaged,  more  gualified 
and  viable  candidates  from  that  party  will  seek  election. 
Conversely,  poor  national  times  will  yield  less  gualified  and 
viable  candidates.   The  strategic  decision-making  and  self- 
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selection  indirectly  influences  national  events.   The  more 
qualified  and  viable  a  candidate  is,  the  more  likely  he  or 
she  will  achieve  electoral  success.   Quality  candidates  make 
their  strategic  decision  about  when  to  seek  political  office 
based  on  expectations  based  on  national  and  local  political 
forecasts. 

The  electorate  is  directly  exerting  political 
accountability  on  political  parties  as  well;  be  it  via 
presidential  voting  or  mid-term  penalty  voting,  partisan 
accountability  is  occurring.  Money  is  still  a  significant 
factor  in  elections,  in  most  cases  the  most  significant 
variable,  but  its  importance  is  not  all-powerful.   First, 
absolute  resources  matter  less  than  relative  resources. 
Other  factors  are  able  to  influence  the  vote:   factors  such 
as  candidate  occupational  background,  presidential  voting, 
presidential  coat-tails,  and  strategic  decisions  about 
individual  candidacies.   If  one  wanted  to  further  decrease 
the  significance  of  campaign  expenditures,  the  best  means  to 
do  so  would  be  to  maximize  competition  and  further  increase 
the  relative  role  of  these  additional  factors.   When  their 
significance  increases,  the  relative  significance  of 
expenditures  will  decrease. 


CHAPTER  4: 

THE  ROLE  OF  GENDER  IN  OPEN  SEAT  ELECTIONS  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  1982  -1992 


Introduction 

A  question  which  has  been  plaguing  academics, 
practitioners  and  laymen  is  why  are  women  under-represented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.   Although  the  numbers  of 
women  legislators  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  (Table 
4-1,)  their  total  percentage  is  far  below  that  seen  in  the 
general  population.  Women  are  also  disproportionately  under- 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  candidates.   While  the  percent  of 
female  candidates  increased  throughout  the  time  under  study 
(a  trend  going  back  to  the  mid-1970 's,)  in  1992  (the  year 
with  the  highest  percent  of  female  candidates,)  they  still 
only  encompassed  eighteen  percent  of  total  candidates  running 
for  open  seats  (Table  4-1).   That  fact  is  especially 
troubling  because  open  seat  elections  are  seen  as  the  most 
likely  to  be  winnable;  in  these  elections,  under-represented 
groups  would  have  the  greatest  potential  to  increase  their 
numbers  since  they  do  not  face  entrenched  incumbents.   With 
such  low  numbers  of  candidacies,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
women  are  so  severely  under-represented  in  Congress.   The 
research  analysis  here  will  first  examine  female  candidates 
in  open  seat  general  elections,  then  expand  the  scope  of 
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analysis  to  include  the  primary  nomination  process  to 
determine  if  biases  exist  in  either  the  primary  or  general 
election  process  in  the  United  States. 

If  bias  does  exist,  questions  regarding  fundamental 
conceptions  of  democracy  and  representation  are  raised.    The 
concept  of  representation  is  a  complex  one;  many  disagree 
over  its  basic  nature.   One  form  of  representation,  "virtual" 
representation,  requires  that  the  legislative  body  be 
selected  in  a  manner  so  its  composition  mirrors  that  of  the 
general  society;  only  then  it  is  really  a  representative 
body.   John  Adams  argued  that  the  legislature  "should  be  an 
exact  portrait,  in  miniature,  of  the  people  at  large,  as  it 
should  think,  feel,  reason  and  act  like  them"  (Pitkin,  p. 
60).   According  to  this  line  of  reason,  representative 
government  must  be  "an  accurate  reflection"  of  the  community, 
or  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  variety  of 
interests  in  society.   The  representative  does  not  act  for 
others,  he  or  she  "stands  for"  them;  what  is  important  is 
less  what  the  legislature  does  than  how  it  is  composed 
(Pitkin,  p.  61).   One  meaning  of  'represent'  is  to  be 
representative  in  the  sense  of  having  representative 
(typical)  characteristics.   Seen  this  way,  elections  "appear 
to  be  a  method  of  finding  persons  who  possess  this 
representative  quality"  (Pitkin,  p.  76).   Descriptive 
representation  mandates  that  a  person  stands  for  another  by 
being  "sufficiently  like  them"  (p.  80). 
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Questions  regarding  the  proper  role  of  representatives 
have  plagued  theorists  and  laymen  since  the  inception  of 
democracy.   The  essential  question  revolves  around  the  best 
means  for  a  legislator  to  represent  his  or  her  constituency. 
Should  the  representative  act  as  a  free  agent,  otherwise 
known  as  a  trustee,  or  is  the  representative  bound  as  a 
delegate  to  mirror  the  views  of  those  who  are  represented? 
The  fundamental  question  is  what  do  voters  expect  of  their 
representatives?   If  they  are  expected  to  act  as  delegates, 
little  differences  exist  regarding  who  actually  serves.   In 
other  words,  ideally  if  the  representative  is  to  "stand  for" 
and  act  as  an  agent  of  the  constituency,  then  it  matters 
little  if  the  representative  is  "Legislator  A"  or  "Legislator 
B".   But,  if  we  wish  our  representative  to  serve  in  the 
trustee  mold,  it  matters  a  great  deal  whether  the 
representative  is  "A"  or  "B"  since  the  individual  is 
ultimately  basing  the  voting  calculus  on  personal  opinions 
and  views.   If  the  latter  point  of  view  is  taken,  as  it 
appears  to  be  by  legislators  themselves  (see  Keefe  and  Ogul, 
1993,  p.  71  -  72),  then  personal  characteristics  of  the 
legislator  are  of  consequence. 

Such  characteristic  statements  are  not  to  imply  that 
only  women  can  represent  issues  important  to  women.   However, 
a  legislative  composition  reflective  of  the  general  society 
gives  greater  assurance  that  a  variety  of  voices  are  heard  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  acceptance  of  enacted  legislation.   The 
symbolic  nature  of  representation  is  an  important  facet. 
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Individuals  need  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  being 
represented;  having  "others  like  me"  in  the  legislature  is  a 
good  means  to  accomplish  allow  citizen  affiliation  to  the 
legislature.   If  election  rules  are  biased  against 
individuals  because  of  genetic  characteristics,  important 
issues  are  raised;  most  significant  among  them  the 
fundamental  nature  of  representation  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  legislative  body  and  their  subsequent  actions. 


Table  4-1 
Number  of  Women  in  House  of  Representatives 

1982-1992 


Year 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

1992 

Total  Number 
of  Women  In 
House 

22 
(4.7%) 

22 
(4.7%) 

23 
(4.9%) 

25 
(5.4%) 

29 
(6.2%) 

48 
(10.3%) 

Total  Number 
of  Female 
Candidates  for 
Open  Seat 
Elections 

13/110 
(12%) 

3/50 
(6%) 

9/84 
(11%) 

4/50 
(8%) 

8/58 
(14%) 

31/168 
(18%) 

Another  facet  underlying  the  significance  of  this 
inquiry  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  individual  characteristics 
of  candidates  in  elections  in  the  United  States.   One 
important  development  driving  the  higher  level  of  importance 
placed  on  individual  characteristics  of  the  candidates  is  the 
increased  attention  given  on  local  television  news  coverage. 
For  congressional  elections,  local  news  coverage  increases 
have  been  accompanied  by  increased  levels  of  advertising  by 
candidates.   Another  factor  leading  to  the  increased 
importance  placed  on  individual  candidate  characteristics  is 
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the  decreased  importance  of  political  parties,  both  in  terms 
of  voter  identification  and  as  a  vote  cue  (Darcy  and  Schramm, 
p. 2;  Bond,  Covington  and  Fleisher,  1985;  Cain,  Ferejohn  and 
Fiorina,  1987;  Krasno  and  Green,  1988). 

First,  the  inquiry  will  examine  relevant  literature  then 
examine  the  potential  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  gender 
on  the  percent  of  votes  received  by  the  candidate. 
Differences  in  political  resources,  campaign  finance  and 
candidate  quality  ratings,  by  gender  of  the  candidates, 
political  parties  and  the  existence  of  patterns  through  time 
will  be  analyzed. 

Potential  Advantages  Accorded  to  Female  Candidates 

Several  prominent  lines  of  reasoning  exist  which 
consider  the  possibility  of  female  candidates  benefiting  from 
their  gender.   The  first  could  be  benefits  incurred  by  a 
higher  level  of  public  recognition  because  of  increased 
amounts  of  attention  placed  on  female  candidacies.   Stokes 
and  Miller  (1962)  and  Tolchin  and  Tolchin  (1973)  contend  that 
women  candidates  have  an  easier  time  gaining  public 
recognition  than  men;  they  attract  more  attention  and  are 
remembered  more  easily  than  male  candidates.   Since  name 
recognition  is  positively  associated  with  the  vote  (Converse, 
1962,)  female  candidates  have  an  inherent  electoral 
advantage.   Darcy  and  Schramm  (1977,)  however,  find  little 
evidence  to  support  the  contention.   They  discovered  no 
significant  difference  in  the  name  recognition  of  male  and 
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female  incumbents;  in  fact  women  candidates  gained  no  more 
name  recognition  than  men  candidates  and  women  in  the 
electorate  did  not  react  to  women  candidates  differently  than 
men  did  (p.  6 ) . 

A  second  potential  advantage  female  candidates  may 
possess  is  their  ability  to  entice  voters '  sense  of  fair 
play;  since  they  are  an  under-represented  group,  appeals  can 
be  made  to  elect  them  to  diminish  their  group's  under- 
represented  position  in  the  legislature.   Such  appeals  are 
possible  because  Americans  view  Congress  as  representative  of 
preponderant  social  groupings  (Darcy  and  Schramm,  1977,  p. 
2).   A  third  way  female  candidates  may  benefit  is  by  their 
ability  to  politicize  inactive  females  who  are  typically  un- 
stimulated by  politics.   Women  (especially  homemakers )  are 
traditionally  less  interested  and  active  politically,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  female  political  leaders  "able 
to  articulate  a  woman's  political  viewpoint.  Candidates  of 
their  own  sex  might  increase  the  "stake"  of  women  in  the 
election,  activate  their  interest  and  mobilize  their  vote" 
(Darcy  and  Schramm,  1977,  p.  2-3).   Finally,  voters 
disenchanted  with  the  established  power  structure  may  support 
females  since  they  are  often  viewed  as  outsiders  because 
their  group  is  not  traditionally  viewed  as  part  of  the  power 
structure. 

Darcy  and  Schramm  found  no  evidence  to  sustain  these 
notions;  there  is  no  support  of  the  claim  that  "women 
candidates  act  to  politicize  a  politically  passive  female 
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population.   Voting  turnout  of  women  in  races  with  female 
candidates  was  not  significantly  greater  than  turnout  in 
races  with  no  women"  (p.  6).   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Darcy  and 
Schramm  conclude  that  the  "evidence  indicates  that  the 
electorate  is  indifferent  to  the  sex  of  congressional 
candidates"  (p.  10). 

Potential  Disadvantaoes 

Sexism 

Some  contend  that  female  candidates  may  be  at  a 
disadvantage  at  the  polls  because  of  voter  discrimination 
(Deber,  1982).   A  number  of  studies  have  examined  the 
potential  of  a  sexist  voter  bias.   The  existence  of  sexism  in 
electoral  politics  has  been  tested  using  experimental  data, 
survey  results  and  analysis  of  election  returns  from  a 
variety  of  electoral  contests  (local,  state  and  national); 
overall,  no  clear  advantage  exists  to  candidates  of  either 
sex  (Uhlaner  and  Schlozmann,  1986,  p.  32). 

Sexism  can  have  an  indirect  impact  via  prejudice  by 
political  influentials.  Considerable  evidence  exists  that 
indicates  that  political  influentials  often  actively 
discourage — or  at  least  fail  to  encourage—women  to  run  for 
elected  office  unless  a  race  appears  hopeless  (Uhlaner  and 
Schlozmann,  1986,  p.  33).   Women  may  be  under-represented  in 
Congress  because  they  are  over-represented  in  races  that 
appear  "hopeless",  races  in  which  their  poor  showing  was 
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inevitable  (Deber,  1982).   Women  are  far  more  likely  to  face 
incumbents  than  to  run  for  open  seats.   Once  incumbency  is 
controlled,  women  do  as  well  as  men  in  general  election  races 
(Bernstein,  1986).   Bernstein  states  the  reason  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  nominated  to  run  for  Congress  has  not 
been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  seats  held  by 
women  is  because  women  are  nominated  as  challengers  to 
incumbents  rather  than  in  more  electoral  competitive  races 
(p.  155). 

Political  Resources 

Structural  and  institutional  explanations  for  the 
inequality  of  political  resources  have  also  been  put  forward. 
According  to  this  line  of  thought,  women  are  disadvantaged  by 
structural  biases  in  the  political  system;  women  do  not  have 
the  advantages  which  are  traditionally  rewarded  at  the  polls 
— both  with  regards  to  candidate  quality  and  campaign  finance 
resources.   Sexism  on  behalf  of  the  voters  or  political 
influentials  may  be  less  important  in  explaining  the  under- 
representation  of  women  in  the  House  than  the  fact  that 
females  often  lack  the  political  resources  which  produce 
electoral  success.   Inequalities  in  political  resources  and 
situational  responsibilities  (for  example,  motherhood) 
potentially  explain  the  under-representation  of  females  in 
legislative  bodies. 
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Occupational  Bias 

Socialization  theory  explains  the  under-representation 
of  women  in  legislative  bodies  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
acceptance  of  traditional  gender  roles  of  women. 
Socialization  theory  contends  that  women  learn  early  in  life 
that  politics  is  a  man's  game  and,  therefore  they  do  not 
aspire  to  public  office  (Constantini  and  Craik,  1977). 
Women's  socialization,  career  choices  and  domestic 
responsibilities  delay  entrance  into  political  world  or  may 
completely  deter  it  (Uhlaner  and  Schlozman,  1986,  p. 30). 
Politics  is  not  seen  as  a  traditional  occupational  role. 
Although  many  inroads  have  been  made  into  breaking  down  the 
barriers  imposed  by  traditional  thought,  many  still  believe 
that  certain  occupations  are  best  "left  to  the  men".   If  a 
woman  runs  for  Congress,  she  may  be  seen  as  un-feminine  and 
aggressive.   It  has  also  been  held  that  occupations  that 
women  enter  typically  are  not  stepping  stones  for  political 
office.   Evidence  exists  that  women  lack  the  professional 
credentials  necessary  to  be  viewed  as  electorally  advantaged 
(Uhlaner  and  Schlozman,  1986,  p.  35). 

Bernstein  contends  (in  an  analysis  of  races  from  1964- 
1980)  that  the  reason  women  are  under-represented  in  Congress 
is  because  they  are  less  politically  ambitious  than  men. 
According  to  him,  there  is  an  "increasing  number"  of 
ambitious  (by  ambitious  he  means  one  who  is  driven  by  a 
desire  for  personal  advancement)  male  opposition  entering 
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open  seat  races.   These  ambitious  men  are  utility  maximizers; 
they  see  a  greater  opportunity  to  win  in  open  seat  elections, 
so  they  are  over-represented  in  these  types  of  contests-   He 
states  that  women  are  less  ambitious  than  men  because  they 
delay  their  careers  until  after  child-rearing  years  and 
possibly  because  of  biological  reasons^.   "Contests  for  open- 
seat  nominations  have  increasingly  pitted  'young  men  in  a 
hurry'  against  women  without  that  kind  of  drive. 
Consequently,  women  have  become  less  competitive  in  open-seat 
primaries"  (Bernstein,  1986,  p.  158). 

There  are  several  serious  flaws  in  Bernstein's  research. 
First,  he  uses  age  as  a  proxy  for  political  ambition, 
severely  biasing  his  results,  subsequently  allowing  him  to 
find  what  he  is  looking  for.   There  is  a  link  between  age  and 
electoral  victory  (p.  160),  but  this  link  is  weak,  especially 
when  one  fails  to  incorporate  other  intervening  variables. 
Just  because  an  individual  is  older,  he  or  she  is  not 
necessarily  less  ambitious.   Such  a  characterization  is 
especially  true  regarding  female  candidates.   Many  women 
delay  their  entrance  into  politics  because  they  often  begin 
their  families  prior  to  entering  the  workforce.   Bernstein 
also  fails  to  control  for  other  variables  (such  as  strength 
of  the  party  in  the  district  or  partisanship.)   He  concludes 
that  men  are  more  competitive  in  open  seat  races  without 
controlling  for  anything  except  age.   Problems  also  exist 


iThis  does  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  reason,  but  it  is 
briefly  put  forward. 
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with  his  data  base.   He  has  data  for  only  forty-nine  percent 
of  the  cases  from  one  half  of  his  sample  (races  in  the 
1960 's).   Although  Bernstein  acknowledges  the  limits  of  the 
data  in  his  analysis,  the  results  are  still  drawn  into 
question. 

When  one  examines  the  prior  election  experiences  of 
females  and  males  in  open  seat  races  for  the  House  from  1982 
through  1992,  a  very  different  picture  is  drawn.   As 
evidenced  in  Table  4-2,  the  candidate  quality  ratings  of  male 
and  female  candidates  are  similar.   It  was  a  bit  premature 
for  Bernstein  to  state  that  females  in  open  seat  races  are 
less  occupationally  (operationalized  as  electoral  background) 
competitive  than  males. 


Table  4-2 

Percent  of  All  Male  and  All  Female  Candidates  In  Open  Seat 

Elections  From  1982  -  1992  With  Prior  Elected  Experience 


Male 

Female 

Proportion  (and 
Percent )with  prior 
elected  experience 

254/451   (56%) 

36/69   (52%) 

Carroll  also  challenges  these  and  other  results  which 
contend  that  women  are  less  politically  ambitious  than  men. 
An  "ambition  gap"  hypothesis  is  put  forth  as  a  possible 
explanation  for  the  under-representation  of  women  in 
Congress.   An  "ambition  gap"  may  be  the  reason  women  are  not 
occupying  higher  offices  even  though  women  are  increasingly 
occupying  lower  offices.   Such  an  occurrence  is  especially 
important  since  office  holding  is  usually  progressive 
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(Carroll,  1985, p.  1231).   Prior  research  did  find  a  gap  in 
the  level  of  ambition,  but  Carroll  attributes  the  finding  to 
problematic  sampling  techniques.   Most  research  sampled 
delegates  to  national  party  conventions  and  other  party 
activists  rather  than  samples  of  male  and  female  public 
office-holders;  when  the  latter  are  sampled  few  differences 
in  political  ambition  are  evidenced.   "Women  and  men  serving 
in  comparable  elective  offices  in  1981  were  very  similar  in 
their  political  ambitions"   (p.  1235).   She  goes  on  to  say 
that  "...the  findings  presented  here  suggest  that  the 
ambitions  of  women  office-holders  at  state  legislative, 
county  and  local  levels  are  not  at  fault.   Rather,  political 
scientists  must  begin  to  look  not  to  political  women's 
ambitions,  but  to  possible  patterns  of  discrimination  and 
limitations  in  the  structure  of  political  opportunity  in 
order  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  women  at  the  highest 
levels  of  office  holdings"  (p.  1242). 

Campaign  Finance 

One  such  area  of  possible  discrimination  and  limitation 
is  campaign  finance.   In  1980,  women  candidates  for  the  House 
received  on  an  average  of  $25,000  less  than  men  candidates 
(Uhlaner  and  Schlozman,  1986,  p.  35).   The  authors  put  forth 
two  possible  explanations  for  this.   First,  discrimination 
could  be  occurring  against  female  candidates,  or  second, 
women  candidates  might  possess  less  of  the  characteristics 
that  contributors  reward  (for  example,  incumbency  and 
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chairmanships.)   In  1980,  female  nominees  were  concentrated 
disproportionately  in  candidacies  in  which  the  chances  of 
winning  were  lowest  (challengers  in  districts  safe  for  the 
incumbent).   A  much  smaller  proportion  of  women  than  men  were 
incumbents;  a  significantly  larger  proportion  were 
challengers.  Only  six  of  the  eighty-four  candidates  for  open 
seats  were  women.   Five  of  six  were  from  the  "out"  party;  the 
pattern  holds  true  for  1976  -  1978.   The  situation  seems  to 
be  improving;  from  1982-1992,  56%  of  all  female  candidates  in 
open  seat  elections  were  from  the  "out"  party  (Table  4-3). 
The  prospects  appear  to  be  better  for  Democratic  women;  in 
fact,  their  chances  of  being  a  member  of  the  "out"  party 
significantly  decreased  in  1992.   Overall,  in  1992,  46%  of 
all  female  candidates  were  from  the  "out"  party. 


Table  4-3 
Proportion  of  Women  in  Open  Seat  Elections  from  the  "Out' 

Party 


Year 


Democratic 
Women 


Republican 
Women 


Total 


1982-1992 


23/46  in  out 
party 
(50%) 


16/23  in  out 
party 
(70%) 


39/69 
(57%) 


1982-1990 


15/23 
party 


in  out 


(68%) 


out 


9/14  in 
party 

(64%) 


24/37 
(65%) 


1992 


out 


8/23  in 
party 

(35%) 


7/9  in  out 
party 

(78%) 


15/32 
(47%) 


The  percent  of  female  candidates  with  prior  elected 
experience  is  also  increasing.   In  1980  more  women  non- 
incumbents  had  prior  elected  experience  than  their  male 
counterparts  (38%  of  women  versus  24%  of  men)  (Uhlaner  and 
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Schlozman,  1986).   Women  non-incumbents  were  also  slightly 
more  likely  to  have  previously  run  for  Congress  (16%  versus 
13%).   Uhlaner  and  Schlozman 's  research  provided  mixed 
results;  "women  candidates  are  placed  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  fund-raising  by  their 
disproportionate  status  as  non-incumbents.   However,  women 
candidates  command  a  disproportionate  share  of  other 
attributes  that  are  associated  with  higher  receipts"  (Uhlaner 
and  Schlozman,  1986,  p.  36).   They  concluded  that  "although 
women  candidates  for  Congress  in  1980  had,  on  average, 
smaller  war  chests  than  male  candidates,  they  suffered  no 
direct  gender-based  disadvantage  with  respect  to  campaign 
receipts,  receipts  relative  to  those  of  their  opponents  or 
contributions  in  large  sums"  (p.  46). 

Table  4-4  indicates  that  females  are  not  victims  of 
discrimination  with  regard  to  campaign  finance.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  Democratic  and  Republican  female  candidates 
spend,  on  average,  more  than  their  male  counterparts.   The 
fact  that  the  standard  deviations  are  larger  for  female  than 
male  candidates  indicates  that  the  results  may  be  slightly 
misleading  since  they  may  be  victim  of  skewed  distributions 
of  campaign  expenditures  (for  example  a  few  candidates  which 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  could  be  skewing  the 
results).   Such  a  possibility  will  be  explored  in  far  more 
depth  in  the  subsequent  analysis.   At  this  point  in  the 
research  there  is  little  evidence  of  female  candidates 
suffering  from  electoral  disadvantage. 
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Table  4-4 

Average  Expenditures  for  Female  and  Male  Candidates  for  Open 

Seat  Elections  for  the  House  from  1982-1992 


Democrats 


Republicans 


Average 
Expenditure 
for  All 
Candidates 


409,604 
(standard 
deviation 
273,871) 


390,993 

(standard 
deviation 
268,429) 


Average 
Expenditure 
for   Female 
Candidates 


538,262 

(standard 
deviation 
355,491) 


395,735 
( standard 
deviation 
308,662) 


Average 
Expenditure 
for  Male 
Candidates 


382,902 
(standard 
deviation 
246,422) 


390,523 
(standard 
deviation 
264,864) 


Analysis 


Direct  Effect  of  Gender  on  the  Percent  of  Votes  Received 


It  is  hypothesized  that  a  candidate's  gender  directly 
impacts  the  amount  of  votes  which  are  received.   To  test  the 
proposition,  a  regression  analysis  was  run  using  dummy 
variables  for  gender,  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the 
Democrat,  and  the  candidate  quality  indices  of  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  to  predict  the  amount  of  votes  received  by  the 
Democrat  in  open  seat  elections  for  the  House  from  1982 
through  1992.2  As  shown  in  Table  4-5,  the  proportion  of  money 
spend  by  the  Democrat  and  both  candidate  quality  indices  are 

2For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  variables,  see  Chapter  2 
The  proportion  money  spent  by  the  Democrat  is  derived  by 
dividing  the  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate  by  the 
total  expenditures  (the  money  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  candidates.)   The  candidate  quality  index  is  based 
on  political  experience  and  public  exposure.   The  variable  is 
coded  as  follows:   4  =  state  level  elected  office;  3  =  local 
and  county  elected  office;  2  =  non-elected  political 
advantage;  1  =  all  else.   For  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of 
the  variable,  see  Chapter  2. 
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significant  predictors  of  the  vote.   Both  candidate  gender 
variables  fail  to  met  .10  level  of  statistical  significance 
indicating  that  candidate  gender  does  not  have  a  significant 
direct  impact  on  the  percent  of  vote  received. 


Table  4-5 

Direct  Effect  of  Gender  on  the 

Percent  of  Votes  Received  by  the  Democratic  Candidate 

(Dependent  Variable)  from  1982-1992 


Variables 

B 

T-Value 

Sig.  T 

Proportion  of  Money 
Democrat 

36.2 

16.1 

.0001 

Candidate  Quality 
Index  of  Democrat 

.7 

2 

.04 

Candidate  Quality 
Index  of  Republican 

-.6 

1.9 

.06 

Gender  Democrat 

(1  =  Male;  0  =  Female) 

2.4 

1.7 

.12  ■ 

Gender  Republican 
(1  =  Male;  0  =  Female) 

-.4 

.2 

.82 

Intercept            31.4                   ■ 

N  =  251 

.Adjusted  R-Square  =   .6          Standard  Error        8  2 

Indirect  Effects  of  Gender  on  the  Percent  of  Votes  Received 

Gender  could  also  be  affecting  the  vote  indirectly— via 
the  amount  of  money  raised  (and  spent)  by  the  Democratic 
candidate.   Table  4-6  shows  the  simple  correlation  between 
the  gender  of  the  candidate,  the  amount  of  money  spent,  and 
the  candidate  quality  indices.   The  correlation  between  the 
gender  of  the  Democratic  candidate  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidate  is  higher 
than  any  other  two  variables  (except  the  money  spent  by  the 
Democrat  and  the  money  spent  by  the  Republican);  it  is  even 
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higher  than  the  candidate's  quality  rating  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent.  Such  high  levels  of  correlation  indicates  that 
indirect  effects  may  be  present. 


Table  4-6 

Correlation  Matrix:   Gender,  Candidate  Quality  Rating  and 

Amount  of  Money  Spent  in  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Gender 
Dem. 

Gender 
Rep. 

Cand. 
Quality 
Index 
Dem. 

Cand. 
Quality 
Index 
Rep. 

Money 
Dem. 

Money 
Rep. 

Gender 
Democrat 
(1  =  Male: 
0  =Female) 

1 

Gender 
Republican 

-.11 

1 

Cand. 
Quality 
Index  Dem. 

.011 

-.05 

1 

Cand. 
Quality 
Index  Rep. 

-.10 

.1 

-.1 

1 

Money 
Democrat 

-.20 

-.11 

.10 

.0025 

1 

Money 
Republican 

-.21 

.011 

-.10 

.21 

.31 

1 

The  direction  of  the  relationship  between  the  gender  of 
the  Democrat  and  the  money  spent  by  Democrat  and  the 
Republican  would  seem  to  indicate  that  female  candidates  have 
an  advantage.   In  other  words,  the  negative  correlation 
suggests  that  female  candidates  have  an  advantage  in  campaign 
expenditures.   A  means  to  test  the  proposition  that  female 
candidates  have  an  advantage  in  campaign  spending  would  be  to 
use  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  candidates  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  determine  if  the  gender  of  the 
candidates  is  a  strong  predictor.   Multiple  regression 
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analysis  was  used  to  test  the  relationship  between  gender  and 
campaign  expenditures;  the  candidate  quality  indices  were 
also  included  in  the  analysis  to  control  for  other  potential 
factors  influencing  a  candidate's  ability  to  raise  funds. 
Table  4-7  shows  the  results. 

The  money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate  is 
significantly  predicted  by  the  gender  of  both  of  the 
candidates.   Although  the  overall  model  explains  relatively 
little,  the  gender  variables  are  significant.   The  direction 
of  the  coefficients  indicate  that  the  female  candidates  are 
advantaged  in  terms  of  levels  of  campaign  expenditures, 
holding  true  for  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.   However,  in 
both  equations,  candidates  who  are  running  against  female 
candidates  spend  over  $100,000  more  than  candidates  who  are 
running  against  male  candidates.   The  regression  coefficients 
indicate  that  Democrats  spend  more  money  when  facing  female 
Republicans.   In  addition.  Democratic  females  spend  more 
money  than  Democratic  males.   Republicans  facing  female 
opponents  spend  more  money  than  Republicans  facing  male 
opponents . 

The  fact  that  candidates  spend  substantially  more  money 
when  faced  with  a  female  candidate  rather  than  a  male 
candidate  could  be  the  result  of  several  reasons.   One 
possibility  is  that  the  females  may  be  spending  a  lot  of 
money  running  a  serious  campaign  (possibly  in  an  effort  to 
overcome  perceived  biases  in  the  electoral  arena)  forcing  the 
males  to  react  with  strong  candidacies  of  their  own.   A 
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second  possibility  is  that  women  are  simply  facing 
substantial  disadvantages  in  open  seat  election. 

The  candidate  quality  index  of  the  Republican  fails  to 
reach  statistical  significance  in  predicting  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Democratic  candidate.   The  candidate 
quality  index  for  the  Democratic  candidate  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  indicating  that  the  higher  the  quality  rating  of 
the  Democratic  candidate,  the  lower  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  Republican  candidate. 


Table  4-7 
Dependent  Variables:   Amount  of  Money  Spent  by  the  Democratic 

and  Republican  Candidates 
in  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Variables 

B 

T 

Siq   T 

Model  A 

Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Gender  Dem. 
(l=Male;0=Female) 
Gender  Rep. 
(l=Male;0=Female) 

28646 

5855 

-159684 

-115729 

2.1 

.4 

3.6 

1.9 

.04 
.66 
.0004 
.05 

(Dependent  Variable 
=  Money  Democrat ) 

Model   B 

Candidate  Quality 

Index  Dem. 
Candidate  Quality 

Index  Rep. 
Gender  Dem. 
Gender  Rep. 

-32555 

48394 

-107921 
-19525 

2.5 

3.8 

2.5 
.6 

.01 

.0002 

.01 
.57 

(Dependent  Variable 
=  Money  Republican) 

Model    A 

1 

N     =         256                          AdjllStf^H     R-CIrniar-o         -                1         II 

Model   B 

N   =      255                   Adi 

usted  R- 

Square 

=         -1 

These  results  are  a  bit  mixed;  it  appears  that  female 
candidates  have  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to  electoral 
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outcomes,  but  that  in  some  cases,  they  have  an  advantage  in 
the  amount  of  money  spent.   Although  comparative  statistics 
do  provide  a  significant  amount  of  insight  into  the  role  of 
gender  in  campaign  expenditures  and  electoral  outcomes,  a 
different  type  of  analysis  may  prove  to  provide  more  insight 
and  allow  for  a  clear  understanding. 

Descriptive  Analysis 

General  Findings 

Overall,  women  have  higher  average  disbursements  then 
men  (Table  4-8,)  but  they  also  have  larger  standard 
deviations,  which  indicates  a  great  degree  of  variability. 
Histograms  (Appendix  B)  demonstrate  the  skewed  nature  of  the 
variable.   A  few  females  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
most  did  not.   The  average  expenditure  for  Democratic  females 
is  nearly  $170,000  greater  than  that  for  males.   Republican 
women  had  average  expenditures  which  were  also  higher  than 
their  male  counterparts,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent.   On 
average,  women  outspent  men  by  a  slight  margin  (as  evidenced 
in  differences  in  proportion  money. ) 

Few  differences  exist  in  the  average  quality  rating  for 
women  and  men.   Democrats  (both  male  and  female)  are 
consistently  more  experienced  than  Republicans.   Although  the 
average  ratings  reveal  no  variation,  differences  may  exist 
both  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  actual  quality 
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ratings  as  well  as  the  distribution  and  differences 
throughout  time. 


Table  4-8 

Average  Expenditures  and  Candidate  Quality  Ratings  by  Gender 

and  Party  for  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Averaqe 

II 

Candidate  Quality 

Ratinqs 

Averaqe  Expenditure       fl 

All 

Democrats 

2.8 

Money  Republican 

390,993 
(sd  390993) 

All 

Republicans 

2.5 

Females 

395,735 
(sd  308662) 

Males 

370,548 
(sd  248447) 

Males 

Democrats 

2.7 

Money  Democrat 

408,169 

All 

Republicans 

2.6 

(sd  408170) 

Females 

538,262 
(sd  355491) 

Males 

370,099 
(sd  242920) 

Females 

2.7 

Proportion  Money 

.53 

Democrats 

All 

Republicans 

2.3 

Females 

.56 

Males 

.52 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  candidate  quality 
ratings  among  females  and  males  through  time  indicates  that 
females  were  more  occupationally  disadvantaged  then  their 
male  counterparts.   In  the  entire  time  period  under  study, 
females  were  less  likely  to  have  quality  scores  of  four 
(prior  state  level  elected  office)  than  were  males  (Table  4- 
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9).   From  1982  to  1992,  thirty  percent  of  females  had  a 
quality  rating  of  four  compared  to  thirty-eight  percent  of 
males.   In  the  1990  to  1992  period,  women  were  most  likely  to 
have  a  quality  rating  of  one  (indicating  no  prior  elected 
experience  or  non-elected  advantage)  than  any  other  score. 
According  to  Table  4-9,  it  does  not  appear  that  females  are 
becoming  more  occupationally  competitive  through  time;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  women  running  in  open  seat 
races  who  previously  were  state  officeholders  dropped  from 
the  1982-1988  period  to  the  1990-1992  period  (38%  versus 
25%). 


Table  4-9 

Candidate  Quality  Ratings:  Frequency  Distributions  between 

Males  and  Females  for  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Cand. 
qual- 
ity 
Rating 


1982  —  1992 


Male 


128  (28%) 


69  (15%) 


84  (19%) 


170  (38%) 


Female 


18  (26%) 


15  (22%) 


15  (22%) 


21  (30%) 


1982  —  1988 


Male 


72  (27%) 


50  (19%) 


52  (20%) 


91  (34%) 


Female 


6  (21%) 


5  (17%) 


7  (24%) 


11  (38%) 


1990  —  1992 


Male 


56  (30%) 


19  (10%) 


32 


(17%) 


79  (42%) 


Female 


12  (30%: 


10 


(25%) 


5  (20%) 


10  (25%) 


One  must  question  whether  the  patterns  depicted  here  are 
consistent  with  both  parties  in  the  period  under  study. 
Table  4-10  indicates  that  notable  differences  exist  between 
the  parties.   First,  the  number  of  Democratic  women  running 
in  an  open  seat  election  for  the  House  from  1982  to  1992  was 
significantly  larger  than  Republicans— forty-six  versus 
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twenty-three.   In  1992,  thirty-two  women  were  candidates  for 
open-seat  races;  only  thirty-seven  were  candidates  in  all 
years  from  1982  to  1990.   Also,  the  Democratic  women 
candidates  in  1992  were  more  politically  advantaged  than 
those  in  1982-1990  (Table  4-10).   The  Republican  women  did 
not  follow  a  similar  pattern.   Female  Republican  candidates 
were  significantly  less  politically  advantaged  in  1992  than 
in  the  period  between  1982-1990.   Those  with  quality  ratings 
of  one  actually  increased  by  forty-six  percent  (over  double,) 
while  the  percent  who  were  state  legislators  dropped  from 
forty-three  percent  to  zero.   The  percent  who  had  prior 
elected  experience  (both  state  and  local  offices)  decreased 
by  twenty-eight  percent  (from  fifty  to  twenty-two.)   The 
disparity  could  be  explained  by  Jacobson ' s  and  Kernell's 
theory  of  strategic  politicians  (1981,  Jacobson,  1989). 
Democratic  women  could  have  run  at  greater  rates  in  1992 
because  they  saw  the  national  tides  favoring  their  party, 
possibly  explaining  the  large  proportion  of  occupationally 
advantaged  candidates  (large  in  comparison  to  other  years) 
which  ran  in  that  election  cycle  as  well  as  the  poor  crop  of 
Republican  female  candidacies. 


Table  4-10 
Frequency  Distribution  for  All  Female  Candidates  by  Year  and 
Party  for  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Quality 
Rating 


1982  —  1990 


Rep. 

3  (21%) 

4  (29%) 

1  n%) 

6  (43%) 


Dem. 

4  (17%) 

5  (22%) 
7  (30%) 
7  (30%) 


Total 

7  (19%) 
9  (24%) 

8  (22%) 
13(35%) 


Rep. 
6  (67%) 

1  (11%) 

2  (22%) 
0 


1992 
Dem. 
5  (22%) 
5  (22%) 
5  (22%) 
8  (35%) 


Total 
11  (34%) 

6  (19%) 

7  (22%) 

8  (25%) 
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Comparison  By  Political  Party 

By  examining  average  expenditures  for  males  and  females 
from  both  political  parties  it  is  apparent  that  Republican 
and  Democratic  female  candidates  have  higher  average 
disbursements  than  the  average  for  their  male  counterparts 
(Table  4-11).   On  average,  Democratic  women  out spent 
Democratic  men  by  $120,000  while  Republican  women  spent,  on 
average,  $110,000  more  than  Republican  men.   Even  though 
Republican  female  candidates  have  higher  average 
expenditures,  they  are  not,  on  average,  outspending  their 
opponents  (evidenced  by  the  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the 
Democrat)  (Table  4-11).   For  both  parties,  the  male 
candidates,  on  average,  outspend  their  opponents.   The  skewed 
nature  of  the  average  expenditures  of  the  female  candidates 
is  potentially  misleading. 

As  evidenced  by  the  proportion  of  money  variable,  men 
outspent  their  opponents  more  than  women  do.   The  male's 
average  proportion  of  money  is  .66  versus  the  female's  .56. 
Also,  Democratic  party  candidates  tend,  on  average,  to 
outspend  their  Republican  opponents  (evidenced  by  the 
proportion  of  money  spent  exceeding  .5^.)   Thus,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  Democrats  have  a  slight  relative  edge 


^The  variable  is  constructed  as  essentially  part  over  whole. 
A  score  of  .5  would  mean  that  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
money  were  spent.   A  score  of  greater  than  .5  indicates  that 
the  Democratic  candidate  spent  more  than  the  Republican;  a 
score  of  less  than  .5  denotes  that  the  Republican  candidate 
outspent  the  Democrat. 
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with  regard  to  campaign  expenditures  in  open  seat  elections 
from  1982  through  1992. 

In  open  seat  elections.  Democratic  men  typically  win  by 
larger  margins  then  Democratic  women  with  an  average  percent 
of  the  vote  of  62%  versus  53%  for  Democratic  women. 
Republican  women,  however  have  a  slight  electoral  advantage 
over  Republican  men  since  they,  on  average,  receive  a  larger 
percent  of  the  vote  (47%  for  Republican  women  and  38%  for 
Republican  men.) 


Table  4-11 

Differences  In  Expenditures,  Candidate  Quality  Ratings, 

Proportion  of  Money  Spent  and  Percent  of  the  Vote  Received  by 

Party  and  Gender  in  Open  Seat  Elections  from  1982-1992 


Republicans 
Males       Females 

Democrats 
Males       Females 

Average 
Quality 
Rating 

2.6 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

Average 
Expenditure 

273,572 

(sd.  233176) 

395,735 
(sd.  308662) 

422,434 
(Sd.  229526) 

538,262 

(sd.  355491) 

Prop.  Money 
Democrat 

.66 

.56 

.66 

.56 

Percent  of 
Vote 

38% 

47% 

62% 

53% 

General  Comparisons  Between  Female  and  Male  Candidate  Races 


One  may  question  if  female  candidates  face  stiffer 
opposition  than  male  candidates.   The  results  presented  in 
Table  4-12  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Table  4-7. 
When  women  are  in  the  race,  their  opponents  typically  spend 
more  money.   In  addition.  Democrats  spend  more  money  when 
facing  female  Republicans.   They  spend,  on  average,  over  one 
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hundred  thousand  more  dollars  than  when  facing  a  male 
opponent.   The  same  pattern  holds  true  for  the  Republicans; 
when  a  Republican  candidate  is  facing  a  female  Democrat,  the 
average  candidate  spends  more  money  than  the  average 
candidate  facing  a  male  Democrat.   Male  Republicans  spend  on 
average  nearly  one  hundred  fifteen  thousand  more  dollars  when 
facing  a  female  rather  than  a  male  Democrat.   Female 
Democrats  on  average  receive  a  smaller  share  of  the  vote  than 
their  male  counterparts  even  though  they  have  similar  quality 
ratings  and  spend  on  average  greater  amounts  of  money.   The 
same  pattern  holds  true  for  female  Republicans. 

In  all  races  involving  female  candidates,  the  average 
amounts  of  money  spent  by  all  candidates  are  substantially 
higher  than  races  involving  two  male  candidates.   Female 
Republicans  are  facing  more  quality  opponents  on  average,  but 
the  average  quality  ratings  of  women  in  other  types  of  races 
are  very  competitive.   Also,  the  quality  rating  of  female 
Republicans  running  against  male  Democrats  is  similar  to  the 
average  quality  rating  of  Republicans  in  all  types  of  races. 

Although  there  are  only  three  cases  where  females  run 
against  females,  some  insight  is  obtainable.  First,  the 
average  amount  spent  in  these  races  is  much  higher  than 
averages  in  any  other  types  of  match-ups.   Women  running 
against  other  women  spent,  on  average,  between  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  and  three  hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  average  amounts  spent  in  races  where  men  faced  men 
(Table  4-12) . 
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Table  4-12 
General  Comparisons  Between  Female  and  Male  Candidate  Races 


Races  with 
Males  vs. 
Males 

Races  with 
Female  Dem's 
vs.   Male 
Republicans 

Races   with 
Female  Rep ' s 
vs.    Male 
Democrats 

Races  with 
Females  vs. 
Females 

Proportion  of 
Money   Spent 
by  Democrat 

.5 

.53 

.61 

.51 

Money 
Democrat 

372,012 

(sd    241,756) 

537,291 

(sd    351,050) 

487,441 
(sd    272,241) 

689,943 

(sd    623,778) 

Money 
Republican 

370,549 
(sd   248,447) 

486,399 

(sd    319,107) 

362,602 
(sd    312,546) 

616621 

(sd    189,257) 

Candidate 

Quality 

Democrat 

2.7 

2.7 

3 

2.3 

Candidate 

Quality 

Republican 

2.5 

2.8 

2.3 

2 

Percent  of 
Vote  of 
Democrat 
Candidate 

53.1 

50.74 

57.2 

48.33 

Number                      194 

43 

20 

3 

The  disparities  in  expenditures  lends  strength  to  the 
prior  findings  that  women  may  be  forcing  their  opponents  into 
reactive  spending  or  that  women  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  open 
seat  elections.   It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  why  females  are 
facing  better  financed  opponents  at  this  point  without 
further  research.   Looking  at  the  timing  of  expenditures 
would  be  helpful  to  determine  if  opponent  spending  is 
reactive. 

Preliminary  Conclusions 


The  results  obtained  by  this  analysis  are  mixed.   No 
firm  conclusions  can  be  reached  to  determine  why  women  are 
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under-represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  House.   One  proposed 
reason,  sexism,  is  difficult  to  test  since  individual  level 
data  are  not  being  employed.   However,  if  the  term  is 
operationalized  in  the  aggregate,  it  can  be  tested.   Is  there 
a  direct,  independent  effect  of  gender  on  the  percent  of 
votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate?  As  Table  4-5 
demonstrates,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
that  voters  are  sexist;  when  candidate  quality,  proportion 
of  money  spent  and  gender  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  are  run  in  a  regression  analysis  to  predict  the 
percent  of  votes  received  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  the 
gender  variables  fail  to  meet  statistical  significance  at  the 
.05  level.   The  gender  of  the  Democratic  candidate  does  meet 
the  more  liberal  .10  level,  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  electorate  is  biased  against  (or 
for)  female  candidates. 

The  question  of  bias  existing  on  the  behalf  of 
contributors  has  also  been  examined.   Table  4-7  examined  the 
direct  effect  of  gender  on  the  money  spent  (and  presumably 
raised)  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates.   Little 
evidence  is  present  to  support  the  claim  that  donors  in  the 
aggregate  disadvantage  women.   However,  the  results  in  Tables 
4-7  and  4-12  leads  one  to  question  if  female  candidates  are 
facing  substantial  disadvantages  in  facing  well-financed 
opponents  in  open  seat  elections.   One  means  to  determine  if 
this  is  the  case  would  be  to  examine  spending  patterns  of 
candidates  to  determine  if  the  candidates  facing  females  were 
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spending  reactivity  or  if  they  were  simply  outspending  the 
women.   At  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  assert  that  female 
candidates  are  at  a  disadvantage  given  the  other  indicators. 

The  second  possible  explanation  for  the  under- 
representation  of  women  in  the  House  is  a  differential  in 
political  resources.   The  first  area  is  the  potential  for  an 
occupational  bias.   According  to  this  idea,  women  are  not 
socialized  to  aspire  to  become  involved  in  politics;  even  if 
they  are,  they  traditionally  do  not  enter  professions  which 
have  been  stepping  stones  to  elected  office.   Also  put 
forward  is  the  explanation  based  on  the  presumption  that 
women  are  simply  less  ambitious  then  men  and  therefore  do  not 
aspire  to  be  elected  to  Congress  to  the  same  degree  as  men. 
The  concept  of  an  ambition  gap  was  operationalized  by 
examining  occupational  backgrounds  of  the  political 
candidates.   Are  females  occupationally  disadvantaged?   The 
average  quality  rating  of  female  candidates  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  males  (Tables  4-7  through  4-11,)  but  when 
examining  the  frequency  distribution  of  candidate  quality 
ratings  of  female  and  male  candidates  it  is  noted  that  women 
are  slightly  less  likely  to  have  the  top  quality  rating 
(state  legislators)  and  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have  no 
advantageous  occupational  backgrounds.   Overall,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  occupational  bias  existing. 

Another  area  in  which  female  candidates  could  be 
disadvantaged  with  regard  to  political  resources  could  be 
their  fundraising  ability.   Although  women  have  higher 
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average  expenditures,  their  standard  deviations  are  also 
higher  indicating  a  high  degree  of  underlying  variability, 
but  overall,  there  appears  to  be  little  direct  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  women  are  disadvantaged  when  it  comes 
to  expenditures  (Tables  4-4,  4-8,  4-12).   It  does  appear  that 
women  may  face  better  financed  opponents,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  know  if  this  is  indicative  of  inherent  disadvantages  or 
reactive  spending  on  the  behalf  of  the  opponents  (Tables  4-7 
and  4-12) . 

The  question  remains:   Why  are  women  under-represented 
in  the  House?  Once  they  are  nominated,  controlling  for  other 
factors,  they  have  a  nearly  equal  probability  of  being 
victorious  as  men.   The  answer  must  lie  elsewhere. 

Primary  Elections 

If  women  are  not  discriminated  against  in  the  general 
elections,  it  may  be  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
nomination  process.   Disadvantages  in  the  pre-election  stage 
could  be  the  possible  explanation  for  the  low  numbers  of 
women  in  the  House;  if  bias  exists  in  the  nomination  process, 
few  female  candidates  will  be  nominated  and  therefore  few 
will  be  elected  in  the  general  election. 

One  striking  fact  about  all  of  the  primary  races  for 
open  seat  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  from  1982-1990  is  the 
relatively  low  number  of  female  candidates . ^  Only  fourteen 


^The  primaries  for  1992  were  not  included  because  at  the  time 
of  analysis  all  data  were  not  available. 
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percent  of  all  candidates  for  primary  elections  in  open  seats 
were  females  (Table  4-13).  The  under-representation  of  women 
extends  to  the  ranks  of  the  candidates  for  the  nomination  for 
the  races.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  women  are 
elected  in  the  primaries  or  general  election;  with  so  few 
women  put  forth  as  candidates,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
different. 


Table  4-13 
Total  Number  of  Female  Candidates,  1982-1990 


Females 


Males 


Primary  Losers 


64  (14%) 


403  (86%) 


Primary  Winners 


37  (11%) 


305  (89%) 


Total  Candidates 


101  (12%) 


708  (88%) 


Average  Margin  of  Victory 

Both  genders  faced  similar  levels  of  competition  in 
their  primary  elections.   Female  Democratic  candidates  won 
their  primary  elections  by  an  average  of  66%  versus  68%  for 
male  Democrats.   Twenty-four  percent  won  with  more  than 
ninety  percent  of  the  vote,  while  thirty-four  percent  of  the 
Democratic  male  candidates  received  in  excess  of  ninety 
percent  of  the  vote  in  their  primary  contests  (Table  4-14). 
A  larger  proportion  of  female  Republican  candidates  won  their 
primary  elections  by  over  ninety  percent  compared  to  their 
male  counterparts  (33%  versus  25%).   Similar  proportions  of 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  males  and  females  won 
elections  by  relatively  close  margins  (less  than  60%.) 
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Table  4-14 
Average  Margin  of  Primary  Victory  of  Candidates  from  1982 

Through  1990 


Democratic 
Candidates 
Males        Females 

Republican 
Candidates 
Males        Females 

60%+ 

30  (33  %) 

5  (24%) 

23  (25%) 

4  (33%) 

40%-60% 

36  (40%) 

8  (38%) 

37  (41%) 

3  (25%) 

<40% 

14  (16%) 

4  (19%) 

12  (13%) 

3  (25%) 

Female  Candidates'  Primary  Elections 


Democratic  female  candidates  faced  twenty-five  males  and 
eight  female  serious  challengers  in  their  primary  races. 
Only  the  top  three  challengers  for  each  party's  primary  were 
analyzed.   In  nearly  every  case,  the  top  three  challengers 
encompassed  all  individuals  who  received  over  ten  percent  of 
the  vote.   Democratic  female  candidates  were,  on  average, 
more  qualified  than  their  opponents  (Table  4-15).   Sixty- 
three  percent  of  their  opponents  had  quality  ratings  of  one, 
compared  to  only  seventeen  percent  of  them.   Thirty  percent 
of  the  female  Democratic  candidates  were  state  legislators 
versus  only  nine  percent  of  their  opponents.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  twenty-five  percent  of  the  opponents  had  any  prior 
elected  experience,  while  nearly  sixty  percent  of  the 
Democratic  female  candidates  did.   The  same  patterns  hold 
true  for  the  Republican  female  candidates  (Table  4-15).   On 
whole,  the  female  candidates  had  stronger  occupational 
backgrounds  than  their  opponents . 
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Table  4-15 
Female  Candidate's   Primary  Elections: 


1982-1990 


Qual, 
Rat- 
ing 


Republican   Female 
Candidates 


opponent ' s 
Quality  Rating 


10  (48%) 


Their 

Quality  Rating 


3    (21%) 


Democratic   Female 
Candidates 


Opponent ' s 
Quality  Rating 


20    (63%) 


Their 

Quality  Rating 
4    (17%) 


0 


1    (5%) 


4    (29%) 


1    (7%) 


4    (13%) 


5    (16%) 


5    (22%) 


7    (30%) 


10    (48%) 


6    (43%) 


3    (9%) 


7    (30%) 


Table   4-16 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Candidate  Quality  Ratings  for 

Female  Primary  Candidate  and  Male  Primary  Candidates 


Quality 
Ratinq 

1 

2 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

Female 
Male 

21  (33%) 
136  (47%) 

16  (25%) 
43  (15%) 

16  (25%) 
57  (20%) 

10  (16%) 
56  (19%) 

1982 

Female 
Male 

4  (36%) 
45  (49%) 

2  (18%) 
11  (12%) 

2  (18%) 
22  (24%) 

3  (27%) 
14  (15%) 

1984 

Female 
Male 

1  (10%) 
27  (55%) 

2  (20%) 
4  (8%) 

5  (50%) 
8  (17%) 

2  (20%) 
9  (19%) 

1986 

Female 
Male 

6  (38%) 
25  (41%) 

2  (13%) 
12  (20%) 

3  (19%) 
9  (15%) 

5  (31%) 
15  (25%) 

1988 

7  (46%) 
22  (45%) 

4  (27%) 
10  (21%) 

4  (27%) 
8  (17%) 

0 
8  (17%) 

Female 
Male 

1990 

Female 
Male 

4  (36%) 
24  (56%) 

6  (55%) 
3  (7%) 

9  (1%) 
7  (16%) 

0 
9  (21%) 

Female  Prima: 

ry  Candidates 

Versus  Male 

Primary  Candi 

dates 

Do  female  and  male  primary  candidates  differ 
significantly  with  regard  to  quality  ratings,  percentage  of 
success  or  amounts  of  money  spent  in  campaigns?   The  average 
percent  of  the  vote  received  by  female  and  male  primary 
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candidates  were  virtually  identical  (19%  versus  20%.) 
Differences  do  exist  in  the  candidate  quality  ratings  and  the 
average  expenditures  of  the  candidates.   Table  4-16  depicts 
the  distribution  of  candidate  quality  ratings  of  the  primary 
candidates  by  gender.   Since  the  Federal  Election  Conunission 
releases  candidate  data  only  by  total  expenditures,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  total  was  spent 
in  the  primary  cycle  and  what  portion  was  spent  in  the 
general  election.   Given  this  limitation,  the  winners  of  the 
races  were  excluded  in  this  analysis;   only  the  losers  were 
included  in  this  section  of  the  analysis.   The  average 
expenditures  are  for  primary  candidates,  excluding  those  who 
eventually  ran  in  the  general  election.   The  limitation  of 
the  data  subsequently  limits  the  analysis;  for  instance,  it 
would  be  insightful  to  analyze  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
secure  the  nomination  by  gender  and  party.   Such  insight  is 
not  permissible  given  the  FEC  data  presentation. 

In  1988  and  1990,  male  primary  candidates  were  more 
qualified;  in  1982,  1984  and  1986  females  had  proportionately 
higher  quality  ratings.   In  1982  and  1986  more  female  primary 
candidates  (relatively  speaking)  were  state  legislators  then 
men  (Table  4-16).   In  1988  and  1990,  men  were  more  likely  to 
have  the  highest  quality  rating;  although  women  were 
consistently  more  electorally  experienced  (with  regard  to 
state  and  local  electoral  office)  then  men  in  1982,  1984,  and 
1986.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1984,  seventy  percent  of 
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females  held  a  prior  elected  office  as  compared  to  only 
thirty-six  percent  of  male  candidates  for  the  primaries. 


Table  4-17 
Average  Expenditures  for  Primary  Candidates 


1 

Average  Expenditure 
of  Female  Primary 
Candidates 

Averaqe  Expenditure 
of  Male  Primary 
Candidates 

1982 

157,204 

101,871 

1984 

136,674 

152,138 

1986 

94,397 

135,138 

1988 

144,030 

105,110 

1           1990 

112,663 

103,125 

Table  4-18 
"Fate"  of  Female  Candidates 


Total  Female 
Candidates 


Total  Percent 
of  Winners 


Total  Percent 

of  Women  Cand. 

Winners 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1982-1992 


1982-1990 


1992 


1982-1992 


1982-1990 


1992 


Proportion 
Female 

31/168 


8/58 


4/50 


9/84 


3/50 


13/110 


Democrats 
23/260  (9%) 


7/176  (4%) 


15/84  (18%) 


23/46  (50%) 


8/23  (34%) 


15/23  (66%) 


Percent  Female 


18% 


14% 


8% 


11% 


6% 


12% 


Republicans 
7/260  (3%) 


5/176   (3%) 


2/84(2%) 


7/23  (30%) 


5/14  (36%) 


2/9  (22%) 


It  is  evident  that  as  far  as  occupational  background, 
females  are  not  at  a  consistent  disadvantage;  females  were  at 
an  advantage  in  more  years  then  they  were  at  a  disadvantage. 
As  shown  in  Table  4-17,  the  same  holds  true  with  regard  to 
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average  campaign  expenditures.   In  1982,  1988  and  1990, 
females  had  higher  average  expenditures  than  their  male 
counterparts;  in  1984  and  1986,  males  had  an  expenditure 
advantage. 

Conclusion  and  Discussion 

Although  the  results  are  mixed,  there  is  little  evidence 
present  to  support  the  claim  that  females  are  disadvantaged 
(or  advantaged)  in  primary  elections  for  open  seat  elections 
for  the  House  from  1982-1990.   These  results  are  in  agreement 
with  Welch's  findings  that  no  gender  gap  exists  in  the  vote 
totals  in  primary  elections  (1985).   She  states  that   "...in 
primary  elections  women  are  fully  equal  with  men";  "...if 
more  women  were  candidates  for  open  seats,  proportionally 
more  would  be  elected"  (Welch,  1985,  p.  472).   The  research 
reported  here  supports  that  conclusion.   The  primary  reason 
females  are  under-represented  in  the  House  is  because  they 
are  under-represented  as  candidates.   Women  are  not 
disadvantaged  with  regard  to  political  resources;  in  some 
cases,  they  are  more  advantaged.   The  electorate  does  not 
appear  to  be  biased  against  female  candidates;  after 
controlling  for  other  factors,  gender  appears  to  have  little 
direct  effect  on  the  vote.  The   reason  females  are  not  in 
Congress  is  because  females  do  not  run   for  Congress. 

Several  possible  explanations  for  the  low  numbers  of 
female  candidacies  exist.   There  could  be  bias  in  recruiting 
potential  candidates;  even  if  overt  discrimination  is  not 
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present,  the  political  elite  may  be  failing  to  encourage 
female  candidates  to  run  for  the  House.   If  support,  or 
positive  reinforcement,  is  not  present,  many  will  decide  not 
to  run  because  they  feel  their  candidacy  will  not  be 
supported.   A  second  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
socialization  theory  is  correct.   Females  may  be  socialized 
into  accepting  traditional  roles  of  females  in  society. 
Women  may  simply  not  want  to  be  members  of  Congress  or  they 
could  feel  that  others  do  not  want  (or  will  not  support)  them 
to  be  representatives.   What  ever  the  reason,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  females  are  severely  under-represented 
in  the  ranks  of  candidates,  both  in  primary  elections  as  well 
in  general  election  races.   Until  their  numbers  increase,  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  an  appreciable  increase  in  their 
ranks  of  national  representatives. 

Is  1990  the  "Decade  of  the  Woman"?   It  may  be;  the 
prospects  are  mixed.   The  numbers  of  female  candidates  has 
been  increasing  steadily  throughout  the  time  period  under 
study  (except  for  1982  (Table  4-18)).   But,  the  percent  of 
women  winning  elections  has  not  increased  in  correspondence. 
A  qualified  "maybe"  would  have  to  be  the  answer  at  this 
point.   The  prospects  for  Democratic  women,  based  on  the  1992 
class,  appears  to  be  better  than  that  for  Republican  women. 
What  will  the  decade  hold  with  respect  to  the  plight  of 
elected  female  office-holders?  No  one  can  know  for  sure.   If 
we  desire  to  make  the  House  more  representative  with  regard 
to  gender,  more  female  candidates  need  to  be  recruited. 
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Women  can  not  be  elected  if  they  do  not  seek  the  offices. 
Open  seats  are  the  perfect  opportunity  for  an  under- 
represented  group  to  better  their  circumstances.   Only  in 
these  types  of  elections  are  the  dominant  group,  in  this  case 
incumbent  males,  not  inherently  advantaged.   Males  are  over 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  incumbents;  given  the  advantage 
incumbents  have  relative  to  challenger,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  win  in  these  races.   If  females  want  to  overcome 
their  minority  status,  they  need  to  run  in  more  competitive 
races — open  seats.   If  the  1990s  is  to  be  the  decade  of  the 
woman  — if  today  is  the  time  to  overcome  an  inherent  bias 
against  women — the  bias  of  under-representation — more  female 
candidates  must  be  encouraged  to  run  for  Congress.   Only  then 
can  things  change. 


CHAPTER  5: 

THE  ROLE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES:   PATTERNS  OF  DEPLOYING 

RESOURCES  AND  POTENTIAL  FOR  SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATIVE  BEHAVIORAL 

LOYALTY 


Introduction 

Citing  decreased  voter  turnout,  increased  levels  of 
split-ticket  voting,  erosion  of  individual  levels  of  party 
loyalty,  increased  influence  of  money  (especially  PAC 
donations,)  and  the  advent  of  candidate  centered  election, 
some  contend  the  "The  Party's  Over."   Others  contend  that  the 
"Party's  Just  Begun."   Which  of  these  two  characterizations 
are  a  correct  depiction  of  the  status  of  political  parties  in 
the  United  States? 

A  political  party  is  defined  as   "a  group  of 
officeholders,  candidates,  activists,  and  voters  who  identify 
with  a  group  label  and  seek  to  elect  individuals  to  public 
office  who  run  under  that  label"  (Sabato,  1988,  p.  26.) 
American  political  party  organizations  have  historically  been 
characterized  as  unstable,  powerless  and  financially 
insecure.   In  the  1970 's,  the  national  party  organizations' 
leaders  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  reorganization  and 
orientation  to  remain  actors  in  the  changing  political  world. 
Increased  needs  of  candidates  for  assistance  in  technical 
expertise,  political  information  and  money  created  the 
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potential  for  national  party  organizations  to  increase  their 
importance  (Herrnson,  1990,  p.  46).   As  the  national  party 
organizations  begin  to  reach  their  potential,  questions  may 
be  raised  regarding  the  consequences.   One  may  wonder  if  the 
increased  electoral  importance  of  national  parties  will  have 
a  subsequent  behavioral  effect  in  Congress.   Will  members 
demonstrate  their  gratitude  for  increased  party  donations  by 
becoming  more  loyal  to  the  party?  How  do  the  parties 
determine  to  which  campaigns  to  donate?   Is  there  a 
reward/punishment  system  prevalent,  or  is  there  another  means 
for  this  determination?  Are  parties  trying  to  maximize  the 
likelihood  of  their  relatively  scarce  resources  having  an 
impact  on  a  minimum  number  of  open  seat  elections  by 
strategically  allocating  contributions  and  assistance? 

Weakened  Parties 

Partisan  loyalty  has  decreased  among  the  voting 
population  which  has  become  less  responsive  to  partisan 
appeals  (Sabato,  1988,  p.l).   Several  explanations  exist  to 
account  for  the  transformation.   One  is  the  advent  of  direct 
primaries.   Before  primaries,  party  officials  had  control 
over  the  nomination  process.  They   decided  who  ran  on  their 
ticket.   The  nomination  process  provided  them  with  some 
degree  of  control  over  party  members.   The  party  leadership 
could  always  threaten  to  keep  certain  candidates  off  the 
ticket  if  they  did  not  act  in  a  manner  desired  by  the  party. 
The  primary  system  of  nomination  changed  all  of  this.   Now 
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candidates  can  chose  to  run  and  there  is  little  the  party  can 
do.   The  ability  of  the  parties  to  exert  control  over  its 
members  has  been  decreased.  Primaries  have  also  served  to 
greatly  inflate  campaign  costs.   The  primary  reform  has 
further  diminished  the  importance  of  parties  because  they  are 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  candidates,  so  the  candidates 
often  rely  on  other  sources  for  money  (hence  their  interests 
may  lay  elsewhere.) 

The  civil  service  reform  served  to  further  weaken  the 
parties  by  removing  the  power  of  patronage.   Welfare  reforms 
also  weakened  parties.   The  government  now  provided  many  of 
the  services  local  party  organizations  had  provided  to 
stimulate  partisan  loyalty.   The  Australian  ballot  took  away 
the  ability  of  the  parties  to  print  (and  monitor)  their 
colored  ballots.   Rapid  suburbanization  after  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  further  impaired  the  parties.   Prior  to 
suburbanization,  the  mobilization  of  voters  had  been 
dependent  on  direct,  personal  contact  which  was  made  possible 
by  stable  and  permanent  living  arrangements.   Close-knit 
neighborhoods  allowed  for  direct  contact  between  the  parties 
and  the  electorate.   This  personal  touch  had  greatly 
benefited  the  parties. 

The  change  from  party-centered  to  candidate-centered 
politics  may  have  been  the  greatest  blow  to  the  party.   High- 
tech  politics,  including  polling,  broadcast  media,  phone 
banks,  direct  mail,  and  professional  public  relations'  firms, 
replaced  traditional  functions  of  the  party.   Electoral 
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information  and  guidance  had  traditionally  been  provided  to 
the  electorate  by  political  parties;   with  the  advent  of  the 
technological  age  other  sources  could  provide  the 
information.   One  such  source  was  television;  it  allowed 
direct  contact  between  the  candidates  and  the  electorate 
without  party  intervention. 

Events  in  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  served  to  further  weaken 
the  parties.   American's  ties  to  political  parties  were 
already  weak,  but  Vietnam  and  Watergate  served  to  augment 
these  feelings.   The  electorate  became  increasingly  cynical 
and  skeptical  of  political  parties  and  of  government.   Many 
of  those  who  were  not  negative  simply  became  indifferent. 
They  no  longer  saw  the  importance  of  political  parties. 
Since  the  parties  became  so  weak,  it  lead  many  to  assert  that 
political  parties  are  "dying"  in  importance  and  significance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  David  Broder  contended  the  'party's 
over'  in  a  book  of  that  title  in  1971.   Many  maintain  such  a 
characterization  was  premature  (for  example,  Bibby  et  al., 
1990;  Herrnson,  1986,  1990;  Sinclair,  1990;  Sabato,  1988;  and 
Salmore  and  Salmore,  1985).   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
available  evidence  suggests  that  the  national  party 
organizations  are  healthier  then  they  were  fifty  years  ago 
(Cotter,  Gibson,  Bibby  and  Huckshorn,  1984;   Sorauf,  1988; 
Bibby  et  al.,  1990;  Hedge  and  Schochet,  1991).   What  is 
occurring  is  a  modification  in  the  national  party 
organizations;  the  parties  are  adopting  changes  to  fit  with 
the  changing  environment. 
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The  "Parties  Just  Begun" — The  Nationalization  of  American 
Political  Parties 


Political  parties  are  far  from  dead.   The  structure  of 
political  parties  appears  to  be  in  the  process  of 
"modernization  and  adaption  to  a  changing  political 
environment"  (Cotter  et  al.,  1984,   p.  162).   The  parties 
have  become  institutionalized  with  such  characteristics  as 
financial  solvency,  stable  organizations,  larger  and  more 
diversified  staffs,  and  the  adaptation  of  professional 
bureaucratic  decision-making  (Herrnson,  1990,  p.  48).   Party 
organizations  are  now  financially  secure,  institutionally 
stable  and  highly  influential  in  election  campaigns  and  in 
their  relations  with  state  and  local  party  committees  (p. 
41).   The  change  did  not  come  about  effortlessly.   In  the 
1970 's,  Republican  party  leaders  (headed  by  William  Brock) 
initiated  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  increasing  the 
institutional  development  of  the  party  committees,  increasing 
the  committee  electoral  presence  and  providing  candidates 
with  campaign  donations  and  services  (p.  47).   The  ability  of 
the  national  organizations  to  achieve  these  goals  was 
dependent  on  their  capability  of  raising  sufficient  funds. 

The  Republicans  lead  the  way  in  fund-raising.   In  the 
1970 's  they  began  a  massive  grass-roots  fund-raising 
campaign.   By  utilizing  new  technologies  (mainly  new  computer 
packages)  they  were  able  to  develop  a  list  of  potential 
contributors.   They  used  this  list  in  an  immense  direct-mail 
campaign,  which  successfully  raised  significant  amounts  of 
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money.   In  the  1981-1982  campaign  cycle,  for  example,  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  and  the  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee  raised  one  hundred  ninety  million 
dollars,  a  far  larger  amount  than  the  Democratic  twenty-eight 
million.   The  Republicans  donated  nineteen  million  to  House 
and  Senate  campaigns  in  1982;  the  Democrats  only  3.4  million 
(Jacobson,  1985,  p.  609).   The  remaining  money  was  spent  to 
develop  the  national  party  organization,  sponsor  party 
advertising,  further  fund-raising  potential,  and  develop 
campaigning  services  for  candidates.   The  Democratic  party 
has  the  disadvantage  of  starting  the  process  later  than  the 
Republicans,  but  they  are  narrowing  the  gap. 

Committee  Structure  and  Operation 

Effective  fund-raising  has  permitted  infra-structure 
development.   National  party  organizations  now  have 
permanent,  full-time  staffs  and  headquarters.   The 
development  of  national  party  organizations  should  not  be 
underestimated.   Staff  can  provide  invaluable  services  to  the 
party's  candidates  which  would  not  be  possible  in  their 
absence.   Both  national  parties  have  a  House  committee,  a 
Senate  Committee  and  a  National  Committee.   Each 
congressional  committee  is  chaired  by  a  Representative  or 
Senator  appointed  or  elected  by  the  party  leadership  and 
approved  by  the  party  caucus.   The  committee  chairs  are 
chosen  based  on  their  fund-raising  abilities  and  their 
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capability  to  recruit  competitive  and  attractive  candidates. 
On  average,  "House  Democrats  have  received  2.5%  of  their 
campaign  funds  from  party  sources  since  1974;  House 
Republicans  have  received  9.1%"   (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990, 
p.  102).   In  1988,  House  Democrats  received  3%  of  total 
expenditures  from  the  party,  while  House  Republicans  received 
6%. 

Coordinated  expenditures  (which  include  polling, 
mailings,  production  of  broadcast  advertisements)  by  the 
parties  have  also  been  growing.   The  expenditures  have  proven 
to  be  of  great  assistance  to  candidates.   "Technically,  the 
party  controls  coordinated  expenditures,  whether  for  a  poll, 
production  assistance  for  advertising,  or  research.   In 
reality,  there  is  little  difference  between  these 
expenditures  and  direct  party  contributions  because 
candidates  have  a  strong  say  as  to  how  coordinated  money  is 
spent"  (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990,  p.  103).   Overall 
contributions  and  coordinated  expenditures  by  Congressional 
campaign  committees  rose  from  $28  million  in  1978  (in 
constant  1988  dollars)  to  nearly  $36  million  in  1982  and  to 
$29  million  in  1988.   The  parties'  direct  contributions 
actually  declined  from  1978  to  1988  in  both  nominal  and 
constant  dollars,  but  coordinated  expenditures  increased  (p. 
104). 

Congressional  party  leaders  have  also  become  stronger. 
In  the  late  1980 's,  strong,  policy-oriented  leadership 
emerged  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  (Sinclair,  1990,  p. 
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230).   The  leaders  are  more  decisive  in  setting  the  agenda, 
shaping  legislation,  and  influencing  legislative  outcomes, 
serving  to  further  strengthen  the  party  organizations. 

Non-Monetary  Assistance 

The  national  political  parties  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  non-monetary  assistance  to  their  candidates.   Voter 
registration  drives  are  often  conducted  in  areas  where  the 
party  suspects  support  but  a  low  registration  rate  exists. 
The  party  also  contacts  and  mobilizes  potential  voters  in 
get-out-the-vote  drives.   Polling  is  often  conducted  as  in- 
kind  services  to  candidates  or  is  offered  at  discounted 
rates.   The  Republicans  were  the  first  to  develop  an  in-house 
media  division,  but  the  Democrats  were  quick  to  follow. 
These  divisions  specialize  in  the  design  and  production  of 
television  and  radio  advertisements  for  party  candidates. 
These  services  are  often  offered  at  substantially  discounted 
rates.   In  1987-1988,  the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  (DCCC)  produced  six  hundred  sixty  commercials  for 
one  hundred  twenty-five  candidates.   The  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  (RNCC)  produced  three  hundred. 
However,  the  NRCC  "arranged  for  many  candidates  to  receive 
professional  assistance  [with  media  production]  at  its 
expense"  (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990,  p.  120).   The  party  has 
also  increased  the  amount  of  party  institutional  advertising 
— "generic"  party  advertising.   1980  offers  a  prominent 
example  of  this.   The  Republican  National  Committee  (RNC)  ran 
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advertisements  stating  "Vote  Republican — For  a  Change". 
These  advertisements  were  well-done,  touching  and  effective; 
no  doubt  they  assisted  many  Republican  candidates. 

The  congressional  parties  are  also  heavily  involved  in 
identifying  and  recruiting  potentially  strong  candidates. 
They  often  lure  possible  candidates  with  the  promise  of 
financial  and  institutional  support.   Another  service 
provided  by  the  political  parties  to  the  candidates  is 
opponent  research.   The  Republicans  report  on  the  voting 
behavior,  past  political  and  social  actions  and  other 
potentially  weak  areas  of  Democratic  opponents  which  could 
serve  as  avenues  for  attack.   Assistance  with  campaign 
strategies  is  also  offered.   Although  many  of  these  services 
have  been  mainly  offered  by  the  Republicans  (because  of  their 
superior  fund-raising  capabilities,)  the  Democrats  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  services  when  their  funds  increase 
(Sabato,  1988).   "The  growing  involvement  of  parties  in  fund- 
raising,  recruitment,  training,  research  on  opposition, 
polling  and  producing  television  spots  indicates  that  the 
committees  have  expanded  their  activities  in  congressional 
elections"   (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990,  p.  101). 

Symbolic  Nature  of  Party  Donations 

The  congressional  party  organizations  also  donates  funds 
to  candidates  in  direct  contributions.   Although  the  amounts 
are  often  small,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  insignificant. 
Donations  are  important  for  a  number  of  reasons.   They  are 
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often  viewed  as  a  symbolic  show  of  support.   Contributors 

(including  PACs)  look  to  the  parties  for  donation  cues.   If 

the  party  deems  it  appropriate  to  donate  their  scarce 

resources  to  a  candidate,  that  candidate  is  often  seen  as 

worthy  of  more  donations.  The  contributions  in  and  of 

themselves  are  significant.  Money  is  often  donated  at 

crucial  times  (for  example  at  the  onset  of  the  campaign  as 

seed  money  or  in  the  final  stretch)  when  it  is  most  needed 

and  appreciated.   It  is  often  tempting  to  dismiss  the 

consequential  direct  impact  of  the  contributions  on  further 

contributions  and  on  the  eventual  electoral  outcome  because 

the  amounts  contributed  are  relatively  small.   For  example, 

in  1990,  the  total  party  contributions  to  candidates  for  the 

House  was  $943,135  ($416,229—44%  of  the  total—was  spent  in 

open  seat  elections);  8424  PACs  donated  a  total  of 

$110,299,793  with  twelve  percent  ($13,632,289)  donated  to 

candidates  in  open  seats ^. 

However,  "There  is  another  —  revenue-raising  side  to  the 

parties:   their  role  as  broker.   The  four  committees  on 

Capital  Hill  have  become  increasingly  adept  at  mating 

candidates  with  prospective  contributors,  especially 

PACs. . .Moreover,  if  the  party  has  decided  to  support 

candidate  Jones,  its  decision  serves  as  a  cue  to  other 

contributors  that  the  party  leadership  considers  the 

candidate  a  viable  prospect;  its  failure  to  provide  anything 

more  than  token  support,  conversely,  is  a  silent  warning  that 

^Calculated  from  the  Federal  Election  Commission  Final  Report 
of  Party  and  Non-Party  Political  Activity,  1989-1990. 
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the  candidate  or  his  situation  is  without  great  hope" 
(Sorauf,  1988,  p.  148).   Republican  Guy  VanderJagt  of  the 
NRCC  states  "If  we  smile  on  a  candidate  that  candidate's 
fortunes  zoom.   If  we  frown,  his  fortunes  plummet.   When  we 
say,  'Do  something",  they  pretty  much  do  it... It's  almost 
frightening  the  impact  we  have.   It's  awe-inspiring"  (Sorauf, 
1988,  p.  148). 

Analysis 

Data  were  collected  for  all  open  seat  races  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1982  through  1990^  to  examine 
the  general  patterns  of  distribution  of  resources,  strategies 
employed  in  allocating  resources,  and  the  potential  for 
subsequent  partisan  Congressional  behavioral  loyalty.   From 
1982  through  1990,  only  thirteen  of  one  hundred  seventy-six 
Democrats  and  eight  of  one  hundred  seventy-six  Republicans 
were  denied  any  party  assistance^.   Twenty-five  Democrats  and 
nine  Republicans  received  no  direct  contributions  from  the 
party,  while  fifty  Democrats  and  thirty  Republicans  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  no  coordinated  party  expenditures. 
Coordinated  party  expenditures  refer  to  all  party  assistance 
made  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.   Coordinated  expenditures 
may  include  assistance  with  the  production  of  television 
advertisements,  costs  of  fundraising  events  held  for  the 
candidate  by  the  party,  or  the  price  of  conducting  survey 


2Data  for  1992  were  unavailable  at  the  time  of  analysis. 
^Calculated  from  the  FEC  Reports. 
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research  for  the  candidate.   Direct  contributions  include  all 
donations  made  to  the  individual  by  the  political  party 
organizations.   Direct  contributions  allow  greater  discretion 
on  the  behalf  of  the  candidate  since  they  are  given  the 
money.   Theoretically,  coordinated  expenditures  permit  less 
discretion  since  the  party  makes  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate;  in  reality,  the  candidates  often  have  a  great 
deal  of  say  regarding  the  use  of  coordinated  expenditures. 

Table  5-1  depicts  the  average  contribution  from  the 
party,  the  average  party  coordinated  expenditure,  the  total 
contributions  and  coordinated  expenditures  from  the  party 
divided  by  the  candidate's  total  expenditure  (the  percent  is 
used  to  depict  the  total  party  assistance  in  light  of  total 
amount  spent  in  the  race)  for  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
One  clear,  distinct  and  consistent  pattern  exists;  the 
Republicans  provide  far  more  electoral  assistance  then  the 
Democrats.   The  pattern  is  true  with  regard  to  direct 
contributions,  coordinated  expenditures  and  percent  party 
assistance  of  total  expenditures'^. 

A  second  discernible  pattern  depicted  in  Table  5-1  is 
the  higher  average  coordinated  expenditures  versus  average 
direct  contributions;  the  pattern  is  consistent  for  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  every  year  under  study  except  for 
Democrats  in  1982.   The  low  levels  of  coordinated 
expenditures  in  that  year  could  have  resulted  because 


^Percent  party  assistance  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
party  assistance  (direct  expenditures  plus  independent 
expenditures )  by  the  total  amount  spent  in  the  race  ( the 
candidate's  self-reported  expenditures). 
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technical  assistance  (polling,  candidate  opposition  research, 
assistance  with  developing  television  advertisements  to  name 
a  few)  was  relatively  unavailable  to  Democrats  in  1982  due  to 
the  party's  late  start  in  the  development  of  strong  national 
party  organizations  and  in  fund-raising  at  the  national 
level . 


Table  5-1 

Average  Party  Assistance  to  Candidates  in  Open  Seat  Elections 

for  the  U.S.  House  from  1982-1990 


1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Direct 
Contrib- 
ution 
Democrat 
N  =    176 

3,058 

8,230 

5,079 

9,538 

5,390 

Indep. 
Expenditur 
-es 
Democrat 

1,981 

12,474 

9,589 

16,692 

17,845 

Direct 
Contrib- 
ution 

Republican 
N  =    176 

16,310 

19,380 

14,200 

23,029 

17,904 

Indep. 
Expenditur 
-es 
Republican 

23,978 

35,260 

30,682 

36,958 

33,313 

Percent 
Party 
Money  Dem. 

2% 

10% 

10% 

4.8% 

10% 

Percent 
Party 
Mone^  Rep. 

20% 

18% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

Distribution  of  Party  Resources 


It  would  be  beneficial  to  ascertain  how  parties  decide 
to  whom  they  will  contribute.   Jacobson  sees  a  major 
contradiction  existing  between  the  fundamental  goals  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  candidates.   The  parties  seek  to  maximize 
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the  number  of  seats  won.   The  process  entails  employing 
resources  strategically.   The  candidates,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  less  interested  in  the  plight  of  the  party  then  they  are 
in  maximizing  their  fundamental  goal — winning  the  election 
(Jacobson,  1985).   To  accomplish  their  goal,  parties  will 
donate  to  incumbents  who  are  threatened  or  to  challengers 
with  the  most  possibility  of  victory.   The  amount  donated 
should  reflect  the  projected  vote  distribution;  the  closer  it 
is  to  fifty  percent,  the  higher  the  amount  donated.   Parties 
monitor  races  (through  frequent  tracking  polls)  to  see  where 
money  is  needed  so  resources  can  be  funneled  into  close 
contests  where  it  is  most  likely  to  affect  the  outcome.   The 
candidate's  expected  chance  of  victory  is  assessed  by  the 
closeness  of  the  incumbent's  margin  of  victory  in  the  last 
election  and  the  expected  amount  of  the  challenger's 
spending.   The  incumbent's  margin  of  victory  in  the  last 
election  should  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  amount  of  party 
assistance;  the  larger  the  margin  of  victory,  the  safer  the 
incumbent's  seat  and  therefore  the  less  money  is  donated. 
The  second  factor  is  included  because  the  challenger's 
spending  is  the  single  best  predictor  of  the  competitiveness 
of  the  race  (Jacobson,  1985). 

To  achieve  the  party's  goal  of  maximizing  the  number  of 
seats  held,  an  efficient  allocation  of  resources  requires 
funneling  money  to  competitive  races  where  expenditures  may 
make  a  crucial  difference.   However,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  which  races  might  be  competitive  if  sufficient 
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money  were  given  to  a  candidate.   Uncertainty  abounds;  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  before  the  campaign  begins  if  the 
candidate  will  prove  to  be  a  good  campaigner,  what  the  thrust 
of  the  major  issues  will  be,  the  economic  and  political 
climate  in  the  period  just  prior  to  the  election,  and  the 
money  available  to  the  opponent  (Jacobson,  1985,  p.  606). 
Given  this,  one  would  not  expect  party  allocation  of  funds  to 
be  without  flaws  with  regard  to  seeking  the  fundamental  goal, 
but  definite  patterns  should  exist  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe  they  are  seeking  to  achieve  the  goal  of  maximizing 
the  number  of  seats  held.   I  will  examine  several  areas  and 
criteria  for  allocating  resources  including  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  district  and  race,  the  gender  of  the  candidates, 
the  quality  of  the  candidates,  and  the  financial  need  of  the 
candidates,  permitting  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  strategies  employed  in  allocating  resources. 

Competitiveness  of  District  and  Race 

One  would  expect  the  dynamics  underlying  partisan 
decision-making  about  donations  to  be  different  for 
competitive  and  less-competitive  districts  and  races.   As  the 
level  of  competition  in  the  district  or  race  increases,  one 
would  expect  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  both  parties 
to  increase.   In  less  competitive  districts  or  races, 
dominated  by  either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  lower  levels  of 
partisan  assistance  should  be  present  since  these  races  are 
less  likely  to  change  the  seat  distribution  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives.  Conversely,  if  the  district  or  race  is  more 
competitive,  it  would  be  seen  as  a  ripe  opportunity  to  assume 
a  new  seat,  or  one  which  needs  to  be  protected. 


Table  5-2 

Average  Party  Assistance  in  Open  Seat  Elections 

from  1982  -  1990  in  Competitive  Districts 


(Average) 

Competitive 

Districts 

(Last  Percent  Vote 

Dem.  Between  40-60) 

N  =  41 

Non-Competitive 
Districts  (Last 
Percent  of  Vote 
Dem.  <40  &  >60) 
N  =  135 

Direct  Contribution 
Dem. 

8,264 

4,769 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Dem. 

15,072 

8,435 

Direct  Contribution 
Rep. 

20,238 

16,373 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Rep. 

38,940 

27,800 

Percent  Party  Money 
Dem. 

10% 

4% 

Percent  Party  Money 
Rep. 

10% 

10% 

Total  Party  Money 
Dem. 

23,337 

13,132 

Total  Party  Money 
Rep. 

59,178 

44,173 

The  level  of  competition  in  open  seat  elections  can 
either  be  measured  by  district  competition  or  race 
competition.   District  competition  is  measured  by  the  percent 
of  vote  received  by  the  last  Democratic  candidate;  if  it  was 
between  forty  to  sixty  percent,  the  district  was  deemed 
competitive^.   Table  5-2  displays  the  results.   Based  on  the 


^This  standard  was  employed  for  several  reasons.   First,  if 
the  vote  for  the  prior  incumbent  was  less  than  sixty  percent, 
this  could  be  indicating  a  volatile  electorate.   The  more 
liberal  standard  of  sixty  percent  was  used  instead  of  the 
alternative  of  fifty-five  percent  because  it  appears  that 
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average  coordinated  expenditure,  direct  contribution, 
partisan  assistance  as  a  percent  of  total  expenditure  and  the 
total  partisan  assistance  (coordinated  expenditures  plus 
direct  contributions,)  both  parties  appear  to  be  allocating 
their  resources  strategically  in  competitive  districts.   The 
average  in  every  category  is  higher  in  competitive  districts 
than  in  non-competitive  districts;  the  pattern  is  consistent 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans, 

Distributions  of  resources  were  also  analyzed  in 
competitive  races  versus  non-competitive  open  seat  races. 
Races  which  were  won  by  more  than  sixty  percent  or  less  than 
forty  percent  were  considered  non-competitive;  those  which 
were  won  with  between  forty  and  sixty  percent  of  the  vote 
were  coded  as  competitive^.   The  patterns  discerned  in  Table 
5-2  are  also  present  in  analysis  of  competitive  races  (see 
Table  5-3).   With  regard  to  the  competitiveness  of  the 
current  contest,  both  parties  employ  their  resources 
strategically.   More  resources  are  focused  on  the  competitive 
contests  than  the  non-competitive  ones.   The  disparity  in 
resource  allocation  between  the  two  categories  of  races  is 
greatest  for  the  Democrats.  The  unequal  allocation  is 
probably  because  Democrats  have  less  resources  available  to 


the  more  strict  standard  is  less  effective  in  differentiating 
levels  of  competition. 

^This  is  a  slight  mis-specification  since  this  information  is 
not  know  by  the  parties  when  the  allocation  of  resources  is 
discussed.   This  measure  is  used  as  a  proxy  for 
competitiveness  on  the  assumption  that  campaign  officials 
monitored  the  closeness  of  House  races  throughout  the 
campaign  and  that  periodic  estimates  are  reasonably 
correlated  with  the  final  outcome  (Hedge  and  Schochet,  1991). 
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distribute;  therefore,  they  must  be  more  selective.   The 
Republicans  have  more  resources  available  to  them,  so  they 
are  able  to  be  a  little  less  selective  and  fund  candidates  in 
less  competitive  races  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  Democrats. 

Table  5-3 
Average  Party  Assistance  in  Competitive  Open  Seat  Elections 


(Average) 

Competitive 

Districts 

(Vote  for  Democrat 

Between  40-60) 

N  =  103 

Non-Competitive 

Districts 

(Vote  for  Democrat 

<40  &  >60) 

N  =  73 

Direct  Contribution 
Dem. 

7,501 

2,767 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Dem. 

13,979 

4,105 

Direct  Contribution 
Rep. 

20,816 

12,049 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Rep. 

39,191 

17,436 

Percent  Party  Money 
Dem. 

10% 

3% 

Percent  Party  Money 
Rep. 

20% 

10% 

Total  Party  Money 
Dem. 

21,471 

6,871 

Total  Party  Money 
Rep. 

60,007 

29,482 

Gender  of  Candidates 


One  may  question  if  the  allocation  of  party  resources  is 
gender-neutral.   Are  the  political  parties  actively  seeking 
to  assist  female  candidates  by  providing  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  assistance?  Do  men  receive  an  unequal  share  of 
party  financial  support?  The  evidence  suggests  that  the 
parties  are  distributing  resources  in  a  gender-neutral  manner 
(Table  5-4).   A  few  notable  distinctions  do  exist  in  the 
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allocation  of  party  resources  with  regard  to  gender.   On 
average,  the  Democrats  assist  male  candidates  with  higher 


Table  5-4 
Distribution  of  Party  Resources  by  Gender  of  Candidate 

in  Open  Seat  Elections 


(Average) 

Male  Democrats 

vs.    Male 

Republicans 

Female 

Democrats  vs . 

Male 

Republicans 

Female 

Republicans 

vs. 

Male  Democrats 

Direct 

Contribution 

Democrat 

5,554 

5,824 

5,934 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Democrat 

10,385 

8,884 

8,016 

Direct 

Contribution 

Republican 

17,093 

17,791 

18,610 

Coordinated  Exp. 
Republican 

29,699 

33,317 

33,886 

Percent  Party 
Money  Democrat 

4.7% 

3% 

10% 

Percent  Party 
Money  Republican 

10% 

20% 

20% 

Total   Party 
Money  Democrat 

15,889 

14,708 

13,949 

Total   Party 
Money  Republican 

46,792 

51,107 

52,497 

N  =      137              N      =      20 

N      =      12 

allocations  of  coordinated  expenditures  than  females.   The 
Republicans  spend  more  and  provide  more  assistance  in  races 
with  females  involved.   Female  Republicans  competing  against 
male  Democrats  on  average  receive  more  direct  contributions 
and  coordinated  expenditures  than  male  Republicans  running 
against  male  Democrats.   Male  Democrats  facing  female 
Republicans  get  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
expenditures  from  the  party  than  female  Democrats  running 
against  male  Republicans.   In  races  involving  males  running 
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against  males,  Republicans  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of 
total  expenditures  from  the  party  than  other  Republicans 
(male  or  female)  involved  in  a  race  with  a  female.   Although 
these  differences  exist,  there  are  no  clear  patterns  which 
suggest  that  political  parties  are  biased  against  or  toward 
female  candidates  in  their  strategic  allocation  of  party 
resources . 


Table  5-5 
Party  Assistance  by  Occupational  Rating  in  Open  Seat 

Elections 


Quality 
Rating 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Democrats 

Direct 
Cont.    Dem. 

4,443 

6,434 

4,268 

6,705 

Ind.    Exp 
Dem. 

6,375 

11,303 

7,709 

12,997 

Percent 
Pty   $   Dem. 

4.9% 

10% 

3.3% 

4.3% 

Total   Pty 
$    Dem. 

10,819 

17,737 

11,977 

19,657 

Repub- 
licans 

Direct 
Cont.    Rep. 

14,444 

16,613 

19,400 

18,484 

Ind.    Exp 
Rep. 

21,850 

28,833 

31,797 

36,146 

Percent 
Pty   $   Rep. 

20% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

Total   Pty 
$   Rep. 

36,293 

45,446 

51,197 

54,630 

Candidate  Quality 


More  qualified  candidates  should  receive  more  party 
assistance  if  the  parties  are  employing  resources  to  maximize 
their  control  of  seats  because  candidate  quality  has  a 
direct,  indirect  (via  campaign  expenditures)  and  positive 
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relationship  with  the  percent  of  votes  received  (Krasno  and 
Green,  1988;  Bond,  Covington  and  Fleisher,  1985).   More 
quality  candidates  have  higher  probabilities  of  victory  than 
"less  quality"  candidates.   Quality  is  coded  as  a  four-point 
ordinal  scale'';  Table  5-5  contains  the  average  party 
assistance  for  candidates  by  quality  rating.   The  more 
qualified  candidates  receive  more  party  assistance  than  those 
who  are  less  qualified.   Based  on  total  party  assistance,  the 
Republicans  appear  to  be  more  strategic  with  regard  to 
deploying  party  assistance  than  Democrats  because  there  is  a 
consistent  and  incremental  increase  in  average  total  party 
assistance  across  the  four  categories.   The  average  increases 
for  the  Democrats  with  the  exception  of  the  average  for 
candidates  with  an  quality  rating  of  three.   Coordinated 
expenditures  for  both  parties  appear  to  be  strategically 
employed  with  regard  to  candidate  quality.   Direct 
contributions  are  also  strategically  employed,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

Candidates  With  Financial  Need 

Political  parties  may  donate  more  money  and  spend  more 
money  on  behalf  of  candidates  with  high  financial  need. 
Parties  may  donate  to  candidates  who  are  financially  strapped 


''For  a  full  discussion  of  this  variable,  see  Chapter  2.   The 
variable  is  based  on  political  experience  and  public 
exposure.   Coding  of  the  variable  is  as  follows:   4  =  former 
members  of  the  House,  Governors  and  state  legislators;  3  = 
elected  local  and  county  office;  2  =  non-elected  political 
advantage;  1  =  all  else. 
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because  the  possibility  of  gratitude  may  be  highest  with 
these  candidates .   One  would  expect  the  party  may  avoid 
candidates  with  a  significant  amount  of  non-party  funding 
since  they  may  be  less  grateful.   To  test  this,  the 
candidates  were  divided  into  three  groups  by  average 
expenditures .   One  would  expect  that  party  contributions 
would  be  highest  for  the  middle  group;  the  lowest  group  is 
probably  seen  as  "hopeless"  while  the  highest  group  is  viewed 
as  less  "needy"  of  support.   Table  5-6  shows  the  results. 


Table  5-6 
Party  Assistance  by  Financial  Need  in  Open  Seat  Contests 


1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Average 

Total  Pty 

$  Dem. 

Lowest 

3rd 
Middle 

3rd 
Highest 

3rd 

1,480 
5,276 
8,163 

7,634 
23,579 
29,766 

4,488 
20,637 
18,878 

11,480 
26,008 
36,688 

56,001 
25,402 
34,789 

Average 

Total  Pty 

$  Rep. 

Lowest 

3rd 
Middle 

3rd 
Highest 

3rd 

17,899 
52,858 
49,592 

33,687 
60,858 
67,736 

28,729 
21,491 
10,962 

49,696 
61,150 
66,386 

45,587 
63,417 
44,022 

Little  evidence  exists  to  support  the  claim  that  parties 
allocate  resources  with  a  desire  to  primarily  assist 
candidates  which  are  neither  extremely  needy  of  financial 
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assistance  or  ones  which  have  a  great  deal  of  non-party 
financial  backing  in  open  seat  elections.   The  Democrats 
donated  more  money  to  the  candidates  in  the  middle  group  in 
1986;  the  Republicans  assisted  candidates  in  the  middle  group 
in  1982,  1986,  and  1990.   In  1986,  Republican  candidates  in 
the  lowest  group  received  the  most  party  assistance.   The 
analysis  at  this  point  provides  limited  support  for  the  claim 
that  political  parties  take  relative  financial  need  into 
consideration  when  distributing  candidate  assistance. 

Direct  Impact  of  Strategic  Considerations  on  Allocation  of 

Party  Resources 

Further  analysis  was  conducted  to  examine  the  direct 
impact  of  the  competitive  nature  of  the  district,  candidate 
quality,  candidate  financial  need  and  opposition  spending  on 
party  allocation  of  resources.   Consistent  with  the  prior 
analysis,  the  competitiveness  of  the  district,  measured  by 
the  vote  for  the  last  Democratic  candidate,  was  included 
because  one  would  suspect  that  the  parties  would  focus  party 
assistance  in  the  most  competitive  districts.   Races  were 
divided  into  two  categories — competitive  and  non-competitive 
districts.   The  qualification  of  competitiveness  was 
dependent  upon  the  percent  of  vote  received  in  the  prior 
election;  if  it  was  between  forty  and  sixty  percent,  the  race 
was  deemed  competitive.   The  money  of  the  opponent  was 
included  in  the  analysis  since  opponent  spending  indicates 
level  of  competition  in  the  current  race  and  may  indicate 
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need  to  the  parties.   The  party  may  assist  candidates  with 
financial  need  in  hopes  of  increasing  the  marginal  return  of 
the  campaign  assistance,  subsequently  resulting  in  an 
increased  likelihood  of  candidate  gratitude.   Parties  may 
also  seek  to  minimize  the  differences  in  the  candidates' 
expenditures  in  hopes  of  making  the  race  more  competitive. 
The  third  variable  included  in  the  analysis  was  the  quality 
rating  of  the  candidates  since  the  parties  may  concentrate 
resources  in  races  with  more  viable  and  politically 
advantaged  candidates.   Finally,  a  dummy  variable  depicting 
candidate  financial  need  was  included.   If  a  candidate  spent 
less  than  $200,000  or  faced  an  opponent  who  spent 
substantially  more  than  the  candidate^,  the  individual  was 
coded  as  needy.   The  dependent  variables  examined  are  the 
total  amount  of  party  assistance,  direct  party  contributions 
and  coordinated  party  expenditures.   Tables  5-7  and  5-8  show 
the  results  for  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  in  open 
seat  contests  respectively. 

Although  the  models  fail  to  explain  a  great  deal  of  the 
overall  variation,  we  are  able  to  gain  insight  into  the 
resource  allocation  patterns  of  the  parties.   Opposition 
spending  is  a  significant  factor  in  predicting  the  amount  of 
partisan  resource  support  a  candidate  will  receive.   In 
general,  the  more  the  opposition  spends,  the  greater  the 


Sjf  the  opponent  spent  more  than  sixty  percent  of  the  total 
amount  spent  in  the  race,  the  candidate  was  coded  as  being 
needy  of  party  assistance.   The  variable  is  coded  positively 
(needy  =  1;  non-needy  =0.) 
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party  assistance.   Candidate  quality  is  a  significant 

predictor  of  Republican  direct  party  contributions  in 

competitive  districts  and  Republican  coordinated  expenditures 

in  non-competitive  districts.   Candidate  quality  is  not  a 

significant  factor  predicting  Democratic  party  assistance  at 

the  .05  statistical  level. 

Table  5-7 

Allocation  of  Republican  Party  Assistance  in  Open  Seat 

Elections  from  1982-1988 


Competitive  Districts                                             I 

Variables 

Model  A 
Dependent  Var.    = 
Total   Party 
Money 

B    (T) 

Model    B 
Dependent  Var.    = 
Coordinated 
Party  Exp. 

B    (T) 

Model   C 
Dependent  Var.   = 
Direct   Party 
Contributions 

B    (T) 

Money  Democrat 
(in   thousands) 

45      (2.2) 

29       (1.9) 

15 

(2.2) 

Quality   Rating 
Democrat 

2529         (.8) 

1349         (.6) 

1180 

(1.1) 

Quality   Rating 
Republican 

3760      (1.2) 

899         (.4) 

2862 

(2.7) 

Need   Financial 
Assistance  Dera. 
(dummy    1=    needy) 

2603         (.3) 

2561         (.4) 

41.6 

(.012) 

Need   Republican 

-34251       (4.2) 

-22300    (3.6) 

-12151 

(4.3) 

Adjusted  R- 
square    (Standard 
Error) 

.4    (19832) 

.2    (15126) 

.4 

(6947) 

Non-Competitj 

Lve  Districts 

Variables 

Model  A 

Model   B 

Model 

C 

Money  Democrat 

33      (3.6) 

22      (3.2) 

12 

(2.8) 

Quality   Rating 
Democrat 

1216        (.7) 

1475       (1.1) 

-259 

(.3) 

Quality   Rating 
Republican 

2901      (1.6) 

3290       (2.4) 

-390 

(.5) 

Need   Financial 
Assistance  Dem. 
(dummy    1=   needy) 

-8745      (1.5) 

-6058       (1.4) 

-2686 

(1) 

Need   Republican 

-18822      (3.9) 

-12022       (3.4) 

-6800 

(3.1) 

Adjusted  R- 
square    (Stand 
Error) 

.2    (13765) 

.3    (17728) 

.1 

(10845) 
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Table  5-8 

Allocation  of  Democratic  Party  Assistance  in  Open  Seat 

Elections  from  1982-1988 


Competitive  Districts 

Variables 

Model  A 
Dependent  Var.    = 
Total   Party 
Money 

B    (T) 

Model    B 
Dependent  Var.    = 
Coordinated 
Party  Exp. 

B    (T) 

Model   C 
Dependent  Var.    = 
Direct  Party 
Contributions 

B    (T) 

Money  Republican 
(in   thousands) 

40      (4) 

36       (4.3) 

3.9 

(.9) 

Quality  Rating 
Democrat 

618         (.3) 

1338         (.8) 

-720 

(.8) 

Quality   Rating 
Republican 

352         (.2) 

-721         (.4) 

1073 

(1.2) 

Need  Financial 
Assistance  Dem. 
(dummy   1=   needy) 

-23534       (4.8) 

-15307       (3.7) 

-8227 

(3.8) 

Need  Republican 

7532       (1.2) 

8158       (1.6) 

-625 

(.2) 

Adjusted  R- 
square    (Standard 
Error) 

.5    (12863) 

.5    (10839) 

.2 

(5685) 

11 

Non-Competitive  Districts                                           || 

Variables 

Model  A 

Model   B 

Model 

C 

Money  Republican 

12      (2.1) 

8       (1.9) 

3.1 

(1.7) 

Quality  Rating 
Democrat 

1651      (1.5) 

1267       (1.5) 

514 

(1.5) 

Quality  Rating 
Republican 

376         (.4) 

120         (.1) 

185 

(.5) 

Need  Financial 
Assistance   Dem. 
(dummy   1=   needy) 

-12966       (4.9) 

-8824       (4.3) 

-3844 

(4.5) 

Need  Republican 

-5630       (1.7) 

-4769       (1.8) 

-1184 

(1.1) 

Adjusted  R- 
square    (Stand 
Error) 

.2    (13765) 

.2    (10698) 

.2 

(4435) 

Overall,  little  differences  exist  in  the  allocation  of 
party  resources  in  competitive  versus  non-competitive 
districts.   One  particularly  interesting  finding  relates  to 
the  candidate  need  variable.   In  all  cases,  needy  candidates 
receive  less  party  assistance  than  non-needy  candidates. 
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Neither  of  the  political  parties  are  funding  candidates  with 
severe  financial  need.   The  parties  are  strategically 
allocating  resources  based  on  the  potential  for  candidate 
victory.   Candidates  who  face  well-financed  opponents  and/or 
candidates  who  are  unable  to  sufficiently  fund  their 
campaigns  at  a  base  level  are  receiving  less  party  financial 
assistance.   Parties  are  less  willing  to  fund  candidates  who 
fail  to  demonstrate  their  potential. 

The  analysis  is  consistent  with  earlier  findings  which 
suggest  that  the  parties  allocate  resources  strategically — 
strategically  with  regard  to  opponent  spending,  candidate 
quality  (for  Republicans)  and  candidate  need.   The  next 
logical  extension  would  be  to  question  the  policy 
implications  of  strategically  employed  resources  on  the 
behavioral  patterns  of  legislators.   Do  candidates 
reciprocate  feelings  of  gratitude  for  electoral  support  with 
legislative  behavioral  loyalty? 

The  Potential  for  Subsequent  Behavioral  Loyalty 

We  have  seen  that  both  political  parties  distribute 
resources  strategically  with  regard  to  the  competitive  nature 
of  the  district  and  the  race,  candidate  quality,  and 
candidate  financial  need,  but  what  are  the  resulting 
implications?  How  has  the  strengthening  of  national  party 
organizations  and  their  strategic  deployment  of  new-found 
resources  affected  the  legislative  behavioral  attitudes  and 
actions?  Party  unity  scores  (as  calculated  by  Congressional 
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Quarterly)  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  increased 
(Leyden  and  Borrelli,  1990,  p.  2).   The  increase  may  be 
simply  due  to  the  high  ideological  polarizing  politics  in  the 
Reagan  era,  but  it  is  doubtful.   Considering  that  the 
national  party  organizations  are  increasing  their 
institutional  strength,  providing  far  more  services,  and 
increasing  donations  to  candidates  accompanied  by  stronger 
Congressional  party  leadership,  it  is  safe  to  infer  there  is 
more  to  it  than  this.   The  resulting  question  is  "Do 
contributions  result  in  higher  party  loyalty"? 

Leyden  and  Borrelli  (1990)  concluded,  after  examining 
all  campaigns  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1984,  that 
the  parties  can  exert  influence  on  members'  loyalty.   The 
coordinated  variables  which  Leyden  and  Borrelli  employ  are 
ideological  score,  region,  margin  of  victory  in  the  past 
election,  year  elected,  presidential  vote  in  the  district, 
and  either  coordinated  party  expenditures  or  direct 
contributions.   Party  unity  scores  serve  as  the  dependent 
variable.   They  found  that  coordinated  expenditures  have  a 
significant  effect  on  Republican  unity  scores,  but  not  on 
those  of  Democrats.   Direct  donations  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  party  unity  for  both  parties. 

A  similar  analysis  is  undertaken  here  for  open  seat 
elections  of  the  House  from  1982  through  1990.  The  year  the 
candidate  was  elected  will  not  be  included  since  all 
candidates  in  this  analysis  are  freshmen,  but  all  other 
variables  will  be  duplicated.   The  region  variable  was  a 
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dununy  variable  for  Southern  states  (coded  positively  for  the 
eleven  traditional  southern  states.)   Party  unity  scores,  the 
dependent  variable,  were  calculated  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Reports.      Leyden  and  Borrelli  employ  tobit 
to  account  for  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  candidates 
received  no  financial  support  from  the  parties.   In  my 
analysis,  multiple  regression  will  be  used  since  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  candidates  received  no  party  assistance 
is  minimal.    Tables  5-9  and  5-10  contain  the  results  of  the 
regression  analyses  for  Republicans  and  Democrats 
respectively. 

The  models  explain  very  little  of  the  overall 
variability.   The  district's  vote  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  is  a  significant  predictor  of  the 
party  unity  scores  in  all  cases  examined.   The  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidate  was  included  to  control  for  district 
partisanship.   The  relationship  between  the  district's  vote 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
subsequent  party  unity  score  is  negative  for  Republicans  and 
positive  for  Democrats.   The  direction  of  the  relationships 
are  what  were  suspected.   For  Democrats,  the  higher  the 
district's  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  (and  also  the 
district's  underlying  Democratic  partisan  composition),  the 
higher  the  candidate's  subsequent  party  unity  score.   The 
opposite  holds  true  for  Republicans.   The  lower  the 
district's  vote  for  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
the  higher  the  Republican's  party  unity  score.   For 
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Democrats,  being  from  the  South  lowers  the  individual's  party 
unity  score. 


Table  5-9 

Potential  For  Republican  Legislative  Behavioral  Loyalty 

Dependent  Variable:   Republican  Party  Unity  Scores 


Variables 

B 

T 

Sia  T 

Model  A 

South 

5.3 

1.3 

.19 

Last  Percent 

-.048 

.6 

.56 

Dem. 

Dem.  Pres. 

-.5 

2.5 

.02 

Ind.  Expend. 

-.18 

2.1 

.04 

(in  thousands) 

Model  B 

South 

5.9 

1.5 

.15 

Last  Percent 

-.040 

.5 

.65 

Dem. 

Dem.  Pres. 

-.6 

2.8 

.008 

Direct  Contrib. 

-.07 

.4 

.70 

(in  thousands) 

Model  C 

South 

5.5 

1.4 

.17 

Last  Percent 

-.030 

.4 

.72 

Dem. 

Dem.  Pres. 

-.5 

2.6 

.01 

Total  Party 

-.12 

1.8 

.08 

Money  ( in 

thousands) 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  A  = 

1 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  B   = 

1 

1 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  C   = 

1 

1 

N  =  71 

1 

Coordinated  party  expenditures  and  total  party  money  for 
Republicans  are  significant  predictors  of  the  individual's 
subsequent  party  unity  score  (at  the  .10  level  of  statistical 
significance.)   Coordinated  expenditures  by  the  party  and 
total  party  assistance  have  a  negative  relationship  with 
party  unity  scores,  raising  several  questions.   The  negative 
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relationship  between  coordinated  expenditures  indicates  the 
higher  the  party's  level  of  in-kind  contributions,  the  lower 
the  candidate's  subsequent  party  unity  support  score.   The 
same  pattern  holds  true  with  total  party  financial 
assistance;  the  higher  the  level  of  the  party's  assistance, 
the  lower  the  subsequent  unity  score.   All  of  the  party 
assistance  variables  failed  to  met  statistical  significance 
at  the  .05  level  (or  at  the  .10  level)  for  Democrats. 


Table  5-10 

Potential  For  Democratic  Legislative  Behavioral  Loyalty 

Dependent  Variable:   Democratic  Party  Unity  Scores 


Variables 

B 

T 

Siq  T 

Model  A 

South 

-7.9 

2.5 

.01 

1 

Last  Percent 

-.1 

1.1 

.29 

1 

Dem. 

1 

Dem.  Pres. 

.4 

2.5 

.02 

1 

Ind.  Expend. 

.12 

1.1 

.26 

(in  thousands) 

Model  B 

South 

-8.5 

2.8 

.01 

Last  Percent 

-.1 

1.1 

.26 

Dem. 

Dem.  Pres. 

.3 

2.1 

.04 

Direct  Contrib. 

.12 

.4 

.70 

(in  thousands) 

Model  C 

South 

-8.1 

2.6 

.01 

Last  Percent 
Dem. 

-.1 

1.1 

.28 

Dem.  Pres. 

.4 

2.4 

.02 

Total  Party 

.0088 

1 

.30 

Money 

(in  thousands) 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  A  = 

.1 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  B  = 

.1 

Adjusted  R-Square  Model  C  = 

.1 

N  =  77 
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The  analysis  examining  the  potential  for  legislative 
behavioral  loyalty  resulting  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for 
party  assistance  is  suspect.   The  results  found  here  are  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  Leyden  and  Borrelli.   It  seems  a 
bit  premature  to  dismiss  the  gratitude  theory.   More  research 
must  be  conducted  before  conclusive  results  can  be  reached, 
but,  at  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  research 
reported  here  does  not  support  the  results  found  by  Leyden 
and  Borrelli  that  legislators  feel  gratitude  for  partisan 
electoral  assistance. 

Conclusion 

The  functional  utility  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  have  changed,  but  not  diminished.   Parties  do 
matter.   They  serve  as  linkage  mechanisms  between  the 
governed  and  the  governing,  structure  the  legislature, 
provide  invaluable  electoral  services  and  act  as  cues  for 
voters.   Although  the  traditional  role  of  parties  has 
changed,  their  utility  in  our  conceptualization  and  in 
politics  in  general  has  not. 

Herrnson  contends  that  "party  organizations  are 
successfully  adapting  to  the  changing  political  environment" 
(1986,  p.  589).   National  party  organizations  now  exert 
influence  over  state  and  local  organizations.   Institution- 
alization of  national  parties — changing  roles  of  party 
chairpersons,  national  committee  members  and  staff, 
development  of  staff  continuity,  elaboration  of  programmatic 
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activity  and  a  division  of  labor — combined  with  the 
nationalization  and  integration  of  diffuse  parties  have 
resulted  in  a  clear  pattern  of  increased  strength  of  the 
national  party  institutions. 

Parties  are  strategically  allocating  their  relatively 
scarce  resources  based  on  candidate  quality,  candidate 
financial  need,  and  the  level  of  competition  in  the  district 
and  race  in  efforts  to  realize  their  primary  goal  of 
legislative  seat  maximization.   The  degree  to  which  the 
parties  will  be  successful  in  achieving  this  goal  will  depend 
on  several  factors.   First  is  the  continuation  of  the 
expansion  in  the  absolute  amounts  of  resources  political 
parties  have  to  assist  their  candidates.   Parties  must  also 
counter  the  divergent  goals  of  political  candidates  (the 
self-serving  goal  of  winning  the  election)  by  further 
developing  the  strength  and  independence  of  the  national 
party  organizations  which  would  allow  the  continuing 
strategic  allocation  of  future  resources. 

Although  research  on  the  potential  for  legislative 
behavioral  loyalty  resulting  from  gratitude  of  party 
electoral  support  did  not  yield  positive  results,  it  is 
premature  to  discard  this  hypothesis.   One  possible  reason 
the  hypothesis  failed  to  garner  support  could  be  that  the 
direct  party  resources  are  proportionally  small.   If  the 
resources  were  increased,  the  potential  for  party  behavioral 
loyalty  may  be  reached.   This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that 
party  financial  support  is  trivial  or  inconsequential — it  is 
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not.   It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  certainty,  the  role 
of  political  parties  in  open  seat  elections.   The  role  is 
definitely  larger  than  their  "meager"  expenditures  and 
contributions  would  lead  one  to  believe.   Party  electoral 
support  goes  far  beyond  that  of  monetary  and  direct  campaign 
assistance;   it  extends  to  a  symbolic  support  which  serves  as 
a  cue  to  other  donors  and  voters.   Although  it  is  very 
difficult  to  measure  the  symbolic  nature  of  party 
contributions,  and  more  generally,  party  support,  we  should 
not  fall  into  the  trap  to  underestimate  their  effects  and 
importance. 


CHAPTER  6: 
CONCLUSION 


Discussions  of  proposals  to  reform  the  current  electoral 
system  abound.   Electoral  reform  is  a  complex  and 
controversial  issue.   Public  outcry  for  reform  is  growing. 
Pressure  is  being  exerted  on  legislatures  to  reform  the 
electoral  process  in  which  their  members  are  selected.   Much 
of  the  concern  stems  from  the  spiraling  costs  of  elections 
and  the  seemingly  improper  role  of  contributors.   The  central 
objection  relates  to  the  disproportionate  levels  of  influence 
potentially  accorded  to  large  contributors  relative  to  the 
average  constituent.   Others  are  concerned  with  the  low 
levels  of  competition  and  the  even  lower  levels  of  turn-over 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.   With  such  high  re-election 
rates  in  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  is 
disenchanted  with  the  legislative  process  at  the  national 
level,  some  question  the  potential  of  the  governed  to  hold 
the  governing  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Many  are  concerned  over  the  potential  disproportionate 
advantage  with  regard  to  legislative  behavior  and  attention 
accorded  to  moneyed  interests  and  individuals.   Even  if  money 
does  not  "buy"  votes  (the  research  supports  such  an 
assertion,)  it  appears   that  it  does.   The  general  public  as  a 
whole,  many  in  the  media  and  a  few  in  the  academic  world 
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believe   that  money  does  buy  votes  or  at  a  minimum  influence. 
The  seemingly  improper  nature  of  current  electoral  politics 
in  the  United  States  is  potentially  damaging.   Larry  J. 
Sabato  states  that  "the  appearance   of  corruption  can  be  as 
damaging  to  the  political  system  as  the  reality  because  it 
may  have  the  same  tainting  effect  on  the  body  politic  by 
increasing  public  cynicism  and  alienation"  (Sabato,  1989,  p. 
4).   Even  the  semblance  of  bias  toward  moneyed  interests  must 
be  a  central  concern  in  any  attempts  to  rectify  the  current 
state  of  disarray  characteristic  of  electoral  politics  in  the 
U.S. 

Debate  exists  regarding  the  best  means  for  changing  the 
system  to  reduce  costs,  improve  competition  and  ultimately 
increase  legislative  responsiveness,  responsibility  and 
accountability.   Major  electoral  reform  was  prompted  by  the 
investigation  of  the  improprieties  in  the  Nixon  re-election 
campaign  and  other  issues  resulting  from  the  Watergate 
scandal.   These  hastily  instituted  reforms  are  partly  to 
blame  for  the  current  problems  with  the  electoral  system, 
most  notably,  the  proliferation  of  Political  Action 
Committees  and  their  subsequent  increasingly  consequential 
role  in  electoral  politics.   We  should  learn  from  this  last 
round  of  reform  is  that  reformation  without  ample 
understanding  of  the  consequences,  both  intended  and 
unintended,  is  unwise.   Reform  should  be  made  from  a  position 
of  knowledge  and  understanding.   Insightful  reform  is  the 
central  goal  of  this  research  project.   Only  when  we  truly 
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understand  the  electoral  system  can  we  institute  informed 
changes,  reforms  which  will  serve  to  better  the  ills,  not 
acerbate  them. 

This  concluding  chapter  will  examine  several  prominent 
proposals  for  electoral  reform  in  light  of  the  research 
presented  here  and  other  prior  research.   Term  limits,  the 
potential  for  a  stronger  party  government,  and  a  system  of 
limiting  campaign  expenditures  coupled  with  public  financing 
will  be  discussed.   Special  attention  will  be  placed  on 
possible  implications  of  the  reforms,  the  practicality  of 
implementation,  and  the  potential  of  achieving  the  desired 
goal. 

Magleby  and  Nelson  (1990)  propose  six  core  values  that 
reform  should  promote.   These  include  increased  competition, 
decreased  dependency  on  money  from  special  interests,  slowing 
the  money  chase,  a  stronger  role  for  political  parties  in 
elections,  full  disclosure  of  contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  greater  ease  in  administering  campaign  law.   Nugent  and 
Johannes,  1990,  put  forth  several  other  key  values  of 
democratic  governments  which  should  be  promoted  by  a  system 
of  campaign  finance.   They  state  that  effectiveness, 
legitimacy,  representation,  accountability,  political 
liberty,  political  equality,  participation  and  level  of 
competition  should  be  advanced. 

Sabato  identifies  five  major  problems  with  campaign 
finance  in  addition  to  corruption.   He  states  that  the 
relative  decline  in  party  politics  combined  with  the 
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subsequent  growth  of  personality  and  interest  group  politics 
is  of  fundamental  concern.   The  low  rate  of  small-donor 
participation  in  financing  political  campaigns  combined  with 
the  increase  in  the  role  of  large  individual  contributions 
and  special  interest  funding  is  also  an  area  which  needs  to 
be  addressed.   In  addition,  the  soaring  costs  of  campaigns 
deters  some  qualified  individuals  from  running  for  office. 
Incumbent  office-holders  are  forced  to  raise  amounts  of  money 
by  investing  much  of  their  time  in  fund  raising,  time  which 
could  be  better  spent  governing.   Sabato  is  also  concerned 
with  the  fewer  numbers  of  truly  competitive  elections  which 
occurs  partly  as  a  result  of  increases  in  the  costs  of 
campaigning  and  also  because  of  the  huge  advantage  incumbents 
hold  in  raising  campaign  contributions.   Loopholes  in  the 
disclosure  mechanisms  for  political  campaigns  are  another 
area  that  Sabato  believes  campaign  finance  reform  needs  to 
address  (Sabato,  1989,  p.  6). 

Elections  and  campaign  finance  can  (do)  hinder 
legislative  effectiveness.   Since  many  representatives  see 
their  central  goal  as  winning  re-election,  much  of  Congress 
is  structured  to  meet  this  goal.   Members  need  to  be 
responsible  to  constituents  plus  responsible  to  the 
legislature.   This  includes  "doing  one's  share  of  legislative 
work,  accepting  responsibility  for  output,  disciplining 
improper  behavior  of  colleagues,  correcting  structural 
defects  of  the  system  that  inhibit  effectiveness"  (Nugent  and 
Johannes,  1990,  p.  6).   Preserving  the  legitimacy  of  the 
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government  should  be  a  fundamental  goal  for  a  campaign 
finance  system.   "If  elections  legitimize  the  authority  of 
government,  certainly  our  system  of  financing  elections  must 
not  undercut  that  legitimacy"   (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p. 

V)- 

According  to  Nugent  and  Johannes ,  representation 

requires  a  correspondence  between  the  characteristics, 
political  attitudes  and  policy  preferences  of  the 
representative  and  his  or  her  constituents  (p.  7).   The 
constituents  need  to  have  a  means  of  influence  over  their 
representative.   Evaluating  representatives'  actions  and 
holding  them  accountable  for  their  behavior  should  be  a 
central  concern  of  electoral  reform. 

Most  individuals  agree  on  the  need  to  promote 
competition.  A  central  tenant  of  democracy  is  that  "the  best 
person  for  the  job  should  win".   In  order  to  ensure  that  this 
value  comes  to  fruition,  the  levels  of  competition  must  be 
sufficiently  high  so  legitimate  challenges  are  possible.   The 
level  of  information  is  tied  to  the  level  of  competition  in  a 
race  (Hinckley  et  al.,  1974).   If  races  were  more 
competitive,  the  potential  for  issue  voting  may  increase. 
Americans  are  very  devoted  to  fairness  and  equality;  biased 
elections,  or  fights,  do  not  sit  well  with  our  sense  of  fair 
play.   Increasing  the  level  of  competition  is,  arguably,  one 
of  the  most  important  goal  of  electoral  reformation. 
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Campaign  Expenditure  Limits  Coupled  with  Public  Financing 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated  electoral  proposals  put 
forward  relates  to  spending  limits  and  public  financing  of 
elections.   Many  see  a  system  of  spending  limits  as  having 
the  potential  of  making  elections  more  competitive  and 
decreasing  candidates'  dependence  on  special  interest  money. 
However,  if  the  limits  were  too  low,  they  could  stymie 
competition  and  serve  to  further  insulate  incumbents  from 
serious  challengers.   Public  financing  has  been  proposed  to 
make  the  system  more  competitive  and  fair  to  all  candidates 
involved;  a  "so-called  level  playing  field"  (Magleby  and 
Nelson,  1990,  p.  153).   Such  a  proposal  would  allow 
candidates  to  possess  enough  money  to  pose  a  serious 
challenge  to  incumbents  while  also  reducing  the  need  to  raise 
large  amounts  of  money.   The  later  aspect  would  allow 
incumbents  to  spend  less  time  "chasing  donors"  and  to  spend 
more  time  on  more  substantive  legislative  duties. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Buckley  vs.    Valeo,    1976,  struck 
down  several  attempts  of  the  FECA  to  limit  the  eimount  of 
money  spent  in  (and  on)  congressional  races.   They  found  that 
mandated  restrictions  on  campaign  spending  was  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  on  free  speech.   Given  the 
constitutional  limits  on  mandated  spending  caps,  limits  must 
be  voluntary.   In  order  to  encourage  compliance,  the 
expenditure  limits  have  often  been  tied  to  incentives  to 
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persuade  candidates  to  comply.   The  one  most  often  cited  is 
public  financing. 

Several  practical  and  theoretical  questions  arise  when 
discussing  public  financing.   Questions  regarding  the  best 
means  to  ensure  compliance,  qualifying  mechanisms  and  means 
of  distribution  abound.   Magleby  and  Nelson  state  that  one  of 
the  "most  difficult  questions  about  a  publicly  financed 
system  is  how  to  administer  and  enforce  it"  (Magleby  and 
Nelson,  1990,  p.  161).   How  is  overspending  by  the  opponent 
handled?  What  if  an  opponent  fails  to  comply?   How  will  the 
use  of  independent  expenditures  change?   Standards  are  needed 
to  determine  who  is  eligible  for  funding.   It  is  often 
suggested  that  one  needs  to  demonstrate  a  broad  base  of 
support  or  simply  win  the  party's  nomination.   Serious 
implementation  questions  arise  as  well  as  severe  opposition. 

Opponents 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  spending  limits  is  that 
if  the  limit  is  set  too  low  competition  could  actually  be 
stymied  which  would  serve  to  further  protect  incumbents. 
Some  also  contend  that  public  financing  could  encourage 
"frivolous  or  artificial  challenges"  and  spending.   The  cost 
of  the  system  is  also  the  basis  of  stringent  opposition. 
Ranges  of  estimations  for  public  financing  for  the  1994 
election  cycle  range  from  $93  to  $300  million.   A  more 
accurate  prediction  is  approximately  one  hundred  seventy 
million  dollars  (CQ  Weekly  Reports ,    11/21/92,  p.  3667). 
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In  addition,  there  is  also  serious  philosophical 
opposition  based  on  the  proper  role  of  government  and  the 
unwillingness  to  further  extend  the  government's  influence. 
Many  believe  that  it  is  not  the  government's  responsibility 
to  fund  congressional  elections,  especially  given  the  costs 
and  the  already  tremendous  federal  deficit.   Partisan  self- 
interest  is  also  part  of  the  basis  of  opposition.   Since  the 
Republican  party  has  more  money  to  spend   "any  effort  to 
limit  spending  will  decrease  this  advantage  unless  the 
ceilings  are  set  very  high"  (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990,  p. 
163). 

The  opposition  is  stiff.   If  this  system  is  to  have  any 
hopes  of  being  implemented  and  ultimately  being  successful, 
serious  thought  must  be  given  regarding  several  practical 
questions  as  well  as  minimizing  the  opposition's  support. 
The  later  point  can  be  done  by  addressing  their  concerns  and 
trying  to  minimize  the  basis  of  opposition.   Concerns 
regarding  implementation  will  still  persist.   For  instance, 
how  should  individuals  qualify?   Should  public  funding  be 
instituted  only  for  the  general  election  cycle  or  should  it 
also  include  the  primaries?   Should  the  funds  be  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  matching  funds?  At  what  level  should  the  limit 
be  set? 

Grants  or  Matching  Funds? 

Questions  regarding  the  best  means  of  administering 
public  funds  have  generated  a  significant  amount  of 
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controversy.   Should  the  money  be  distributed  in  a  grant  or 
through  a  system  of  matching  funds?   If  grants  are  used, 
funds  are  distributed  directly  to  the  candidate  from  the 
national  treasury  once  the  candidate  has  met  some  qualifying 
standard.   Some  argue  that  achieving  the  nomination  should  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  viability  and  allow  the  candidate 
to  receive  public  funds.   Such  a  qualifying  mechanism 
presumes  that  public  funding  and  spending  limits  should  only 
apply  to  the  general  election  period.   Such  a  premise  is 
questionable.   Public  funding  coupled  with  spending  limits 
should  apply  to  both  the  general  and  primary  elections.   If 
the  limits  only  applied  to  the  general  election  cycle,  many 
would  spend  extraordinary  amounts  of  money  in  the  primaries 
which  could  serve  to  severely  limit  challengers.   Also, 
campaign  expenditures  are  used  to  increase  the  voters ' 
knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  candidate.   Money  spent  in  the 
primary  election  would  increase  a  candidate ' s  name 
recognition,  recognition  that  is  not  lost  once  the  primary  is 
over.   To  separate  the  cycles  would  be  ill-advised  since  it 
opens  up  the  system  to  the  potential  for  more  corruption  and 
abuse. 

If  grants  are  to  be  used,  another  qualifying  mechanism 
is  needed.   Some  have  proposed  the  collection  of  a  set  number 
of  signatures  on  a  petition  to  demonstrate  broad-based 
support  and  potential  electoral  success.   The  idea  initially 
seems  like  a  good  mechanism,  but  it  has  several  draw-backs. 
First,  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  a  candidate  from  a 
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minority  party  to  collect  signatures.   The  minority  status 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  little  potential  for  electoral 
victory  if   sufficient  money  were  available.   It  could  be 
indicating  a  greater  need  for  public  funding  to  increase  the 
inter-party  competition  in  the  area.   Also,  collecting 
signatures  could  be  potentially  biased  toward  candidates  in 
larger,  urban  areas.   In  metropolitan  areas,  voters  are  more 
concentrated,  thereby  allowing  easier  access  for  signature 
petitioners.   Conversely,  voters  in  more  rural  areas  are  less 
concentrated  and  therefore  may  be  more  difficult  to  reach. 

Using  a  system  of  matching  funds  would  avoid  these 
problems.   Matching  funds  also  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  candidates  to  demonstrate  support  throughout  the 
entire  election  cycle.   Also,  a  system  of  matching  funds 
allows  individuals  and  PACs  to  participate  in  the  finance 
process  (Magleby  and  Nelson,  1990,  p.  158).   However, 
administrative  costs  are  higher  with  a  system  of  matching 
funds  rather  than  grants  since  more  personnel  is  needed  and 
candidates  often  need  funds  quickly. 

A  combination  system  using  grants  and  matching  funds 
could  be  the  most  efficient  and  beneficial  system.   Initially 
a  grant  is  provided  to  candidates  to  provide  a  base  level  of 
competition,  then  matching  funds  are  provided.   The 
qualifying  mechanism  would  probably  be  signatures,  but  a 
lower  number  than  would  be  required  under  the  grant  program 
since  the  grant  is  only  needed  to  provide  an  initial  base  of 
assistance.   The  candidate  would  then  have  to  demonstrate 
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broad-based  support  by  raising  money  in  small  contributions 
from  a  variety  of  individuals. 

Such  a  system  allows  for  participation  in  the  process  to 
a  broad  range  of  individuals.   It  may  also  serve  to  limit  the 
use  of  independent  expenditures  since  contributions  are  still 
accepted.   Since  a  system  of  matching  funds  requires 
donations  from  many  people,  a  lower  dependence  on  special 
interest  money  should  develop.  Also  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole  should  increase  because  less  time  is 
needed  to  raise  money — the  money  chase  would  be  diminished. 
The  level  of  competition  would  also  increase  since  more 
candidates  will  be  adequately  funded  to  pose  a  significant 
challenge  to  incumbents.   Since  competition  will  increase, 
the  potential  for  accountability  may  increase  in  tandem. 

Determining  the  Proper  Limit 

President  Clinton  has  suggested  limiting  the  amount 
spent  in  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
six-hundred  thousand  dollars.   The  amount  would  be  indexed 
with  inflation  (using  an  unspecified  means)  beginning  in 
1996.   Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  also  the  most  common 
amount  discussed  publicly  on  Capital  Hill  {Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Report,    November  21,  1992,  p.  3666-3667). 
The  President's  proposal  would  allow  the  limit  to  be 
increased  if  a  candidate  faced  an  opponent  who  failed  to 
comply  with  the  spending  cap.   The  limit  could  also  be 
exceeded  if  the  candidate  was  the  target  of  a  substantial 
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independent  expenditure  campaign  or  was  involved  in  a  very 
competitive,  and  presumably  costly,  primary  election.   The 
limit  would  exclude  some  expenses,  most  notably  legal  and 
accounting  work  needed  to  comply  with  the  law  (CQ  Weekly 
Report,    November  21,  1992,  p.  3666). 

Data  from  all  regularly  held  open  seat  elections  from 
1982  through  1992  supports  a  limit  of  six-hundred  thousand 
dollars.   The  limit  is  sufficiently  high  so  as  not  to  stymie 
competition.   Those  who  spent  more  than  $600,000  were  nearly 
as  likely  to  win  as  to  lose  suggesting  that  any  additional 
money  spent  had  a  very  small  marginal  return.   From  1982  to 
1992,  one  hundred  and  two  candidates  spent  over  the  proposed 
limit  compared  to  four  hundred  eighteen  who  did  not. 
According  to  Congressional   Quarterly  Weekly  Reports,    in  1992 
one  hundred  eighty  candidates  exceeded  the  proposed  $600,000 
spending  limit  in  all  races  for  the  House.   In  1990,  fourteen 
House  candidates  spent  more  than  one  million  dollars;  none 
spent  more  than  1.75  million.   In  1992,  fifty  candidates 
spent  over  one  million  dollars  and  six  spent  over  $1.75 
million.   Seventy-nine  percent  of  those  who  spent  over  the 
proposed  spending  cap  won  (Congressional   Quarterly  Weekly 
Reports,    February  27,  1993,  p.  437). 

Support  For  Spending  Limits  and  Public  Financing  of  Elections 

The  research  presented  in  this  study  provides  solid 
support  for  public  financing  of  elections.   There  is  no 
arguing  with  the  fact  that  money  plays  a  key  and  fundamental 
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role  in  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives.   However, 
money  matters  most  when  the  disparities  among  the  candidates 
are  the  greatest.   In  other  words,  when  nearly  equal  amount 
of  money  are  spent,  the  relative  impact  of  the  expenditures 
is  minimized.   Conversely,  if  large  differences  exist  between 
the  campaign  expenditures  of  the  candidates,  the  relative 
impact  of  money  is  increased,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
significance  of  the  interaction  term  in  predicting  the 
percent  of  votes  received  by  the  candidate.   When  the 
differential  is  largest,  the  likelihood  of  victory  is  high. 
When  the  differential  is  minimal,  the  race  is  more  apt  to  be 
competitive.   The  proportion  of  money  spent  by  the  candidate 
incorporates,  both  theoretically  and  statistically,  this 
dynamic  (Chapter  2).   If  public  financing  were  provided,  the 
differentials  between  candidate's  expenditures  would  be  small 
thereby  decreasing  the  relative  impact  of  expenditures  on  the 
vote.   If  the  differentials  were  nearly  systematically 
eliminated,  based  on  this  research,  one  would  predict  a  much 
more  competitive  electoral  system. 

Some  may  argue  that  even  though  money  has  a  substantial 
role  in  elections,  the  contributors  do  not.   In  other  words, 
large  contributors  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  as 
ordinary  constituents.   Essentially,  that  money  does  not 
result  in  corruption  or  the  buying  of  Congressional  votes  by 
moneyed  interests.   Even  if  money  does  not  buy  votes  or 
access,  it  appears   that  it  might.   The  appearance  of 
impropriety  is  not  healthy  for  the  system.   If  individuals 
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think  moneyed  interests  have  a  greater  say  in  the  governing 
of  the  nation,  even  if  they  do  not,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
system  is  in  question.   Such  appearances  of  impropriety  would 
be  minimized  with  a  system  of  public  finance. 

Benefits  of  Public  Financing  and  Expenditure  Limits  System 

An  electoral  system  which  provides  a  base  level  of 
support  as  well  as  a  limit  to  the  total  amount  spent  has  many 
benefits.   By  providing  public  funding,  the  differentials 
between  candidate  expenditures  is  minimized,  thereby 
decreasing  the  role  of  money  in  elections.   As  a  consequence, 
a  candidate  would  have  a  less  substantial  dependency  on 
special  interest  money.   Responsiveness  of  the  institution 
may  increase  since  legislators  are  less  worried  about 
angering  a  PAC  or  group  with  vested  interests  in  an  issue 
confronting  the  legislature  (especially  groups  with  many 
resources.)   Decreased  dependency  on  special  interest  money 
would  also  diminish  the  seemingly  improper  role  of 
contributions  and  of  contributors  in  the  distribution  of 
political  influence  in  the  United  States,  which  could 
possibly  enhance  representation. 

Since  the  candidates  are  not  dependent  on  individual 
contributors  for  all  of  their  funds,  public  financing  would 
slow  down  the  money  chase.   Under  a  system  of  public 
financing  of  elections,  incumbents  could  spend  more  time 
legislating  and  less  fund-raising.   The  efficiency  of  the 
legislature  would  probably  increase  since  the  money  chase  is 
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slowed.   Also,  a  system  of  public  financing  may  encourage 
quality  individuals  to  run  who  were  previously  discouraged 
over  concern  for  the  necessity  to  raise  such  large  sums  of 
money.   Candidate  quality  is  positively  related  to  the 
percent  of  the  vote  received  (see  Chapter  2).   Inclusion  of 
more  quality  candidates  would  seirve  to  increase  levels  of 
competition  thereby  presenting  the  potential  for  the  system 
to  become  more  accountable  and  responsive.   Public  financing 
may  also  allow  less  independently  wealthy  candidates  to  have 
a  chance  of  victory.   A  system  of  public  financing  provides 
candidates  with  some  base  of  support  and  may  help  females  and 
other  under-represented  groups  increase  their  low  numbers  in 
the  legislature.   A  further  advantage  of  such  a  system  is 
that  it  still  allows  individuals  and  groups  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process  because  they  are  still 
allowed  to  contribute  money  to  candidates,  therefore 
expressing  their  freedom  of  choice. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  consequential  advantages 
of  a  system  of  public  funding  coupled  with  expenditure  limits 
is  that  it  has  great  potential  to  increase  the  level  of 
competition  in  electoral  politics.   Since  the  role  of  money 
will  be  diminished,  other  variables  can  have  greater 
influence  on  the  elections.   Also,  the  potential  for 
accountability  would  probably  increase  since  the  role  of 
money  is  diminished,  more  quality  candidates  would  run,  and 
competition  is  enhanced.   The  diminished  role  of  money  should 
not  be  under-estimated  with  regard  to  the  level  of 
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competition.   One  of  the  most  significant  advantages 
incumbents  possess  over  non-incumbents  is  a  superior  ability 
to  raise  funds.   Once  this  advantage  is  reduced,  incumbents 
will  be  on  more  equal  footing  with  other  candidates,  allowing 
for  greater  competition  and  the  potential  for  heightened 
representation,  governmental  accountability  and 
responsiveness . 

Practicality  of  Instituting  Reform 

The  public  is  not  enamored  with  the  concept  of  public 
financing  of  elections  and  neither  are  the  incumbent 
legislators,  especially  the  Republicans.   Much  of  the 
opposition  is  the  manifestation  of  self-interest.   The  public 
does  not  want  the  government  to  take  on  an  added  financial 
responsibility  and  the  incumbents,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
want  to  lose  a  significant  electoral  advantage.   Incumbents, 
themselves,  are  the  ones  which  will  have  to  institute  these 
reforms.   One  would  be  fool-hearted  to  argue  that  the  reform 
process  would  transcend  the  lawmaker's  self-interests  and 
practical  opposition  with  little  conflict.   The  road  for 
passage  will  be  undoubtedly  a  bumpy;  a  path  which  will  in  all 
probability  conclude  in  a  dead  end.   But,  there  is  some 
potential  that  those  who  are  deeply  committed  to  reforming 
the  system  can  weather  the  storm.   If  public  sentiment  is 
raised  in  favor  of  such  reform,  legislators  will  be  under 
great  pressure  to  abide.   If  the  public  can  accept  public 
financing  of  presidential  elections,  and  if  the  public  can  be 
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swayed  to  believe  the  benefits  far  out-weigh  the  costs, 
public  financing  of  elections  can  become  far  more  than  a 
proposal.   It  can  become  a  reality. 

These  are  large,  but  not  insurmountable,  "ifs".   The 
odds  are  not  in  favor  of  this  proposal  reaching  fruition,  but 
the  cause  is  not  hopeless.   Public  financing  and  campaign 
expenditure  limits  are  expensive,  but  so  are  the  costs  of 
achieving  a  more  competitive  electoral  system.   The  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  adequately  fund  Congressional  races  is 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  national  budget.   Money  can 
be  found  to  finance  the  elections  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary.   We,  as  a  nation,  need  first  to  determine  what 
costs  we  are  willing  to  bear  to  foster  a  system  of  fair, 
competitive  elections  which  will  allow  for  greater  electoral 
accountability,  political  responsiveness  and  legislative 
efficiency. 

Strong  Parties 

The  role  of  political  parties  has  changed  substantially 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.   Although  the  parties  do  not 
have  the  same  levels  of  influence  in  electoral  politics,  they 
are  adapting  and  altering  to  the  changing  political  world. 
The  institutionalization  and  nationalization  of  parties  has 
served  to  convert  a  previously  dismal  party  future.   Now 
parties  have  stronger  national  party  organizations  with 
larger  headquarters,  permanent  staffs,  larger  budgets  and  a 
mastery  of  new  technologies.   Political  parties  provide  a 
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substantial  level  of  assistance  to  candidates.   Technical 
assistance  with  producing  television  advertisements  is 
commonly  provided  by  the  national  party  organizations.   Both 
parties  conduct  opposition  research  for  many  candidates. 
Parties  are  often  directly  involved  with  identifying  and 
recruiting  candidates.   Mobilization  of  voters  is  often 
covertly  organized  by  the  party  organizations.   The  parties 
also  provide  direct  and  indirect  monetary  support  to  the 
candidates.   Although  the  levels  of  monetary  support  are 
often  proportionally  small,  their  significance  should  not  be 
underestimated.   The  money  itself  is  often  provided  at 
crucial  times.   In  addition,  it  often  serves  as  a  cue  to 
other  donators  and  may  carry  with  it  a  substantial  symbolic 
characterization . 

Evidence  is  presented  in  this  research  to  demonstrate 
that  political  parties  allocate  resources  strategically. 
Both  the  competitive  nature  of  the  district  and  the  race 
serve  as  significant  predictors  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  party  monetary  assistance.   Candidate  quality  and 
opposition  spending  are  also  important  to  political  parties 
as  deciding  factors  in  resource  allocation. 

The  potential  for  party  loyalty  correlated  to  the  level 
of  party  assistance  was  tested.   Little  and  mixed  evidence 
exists  to  support  the  presence  of  a  gratitude  theory  to 
explain  party  legislative  loyalty.   The  research  did  not, 
however,  refute  Leyden  and  Borrelli's  (1990)  finding  that 
party  loyalty  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  level  of 
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partisan  monetary  support.   One  reason  the  gratitude  theory 
failed  to  reach  significance  in  this  study  could  be  because 
the  levels  of  assistance  are  relatively  small.   If  the  amount 
of  resources  available  to  the  parties  were  higher  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  to  candidates  were  higher,  the 
hypothesis  might  be  confirmed. 

Some  have  proposed  changing  the  amount  political  parties 
can  spend  in  federal  elections  in  hopes  of  reaching  this 
potential.   Nugent  and  Johannes  as  well  as  Sabato  propose 
that  party  spending  be  unlimited;  if  limits  were  necessary, 
they  should  be  set  at  levels  substantially  higher  than  those 
set  for  individuals  or  Political  Action  Committees.   By 
encouraging  party  leverage  in  financing  campaigns,  Nugent  and 
Johannes  believe  it  can  substantially  improve  competition, 
accountability  and  legitimacy,  as  well  as  effectiveness  and 
representation,  without  significantly  hindering  liberty, 
equality  and  participation  (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p. 
271).   Since  parties  are  more  strategic  in  allocating 
resources  than  PACs,  increasing  the  amount  parties  can  donate 
could  have  the  effect  of  increasing  competition  and  thereby 
increasing  the  potential  for  accountability.   "By  channeling 
funds  though  an  important  integrating  mechanism  (the  party), 
at  least  some  of  the  danger  of  'special  interest'  influence 
on  members  of  Congress  will  be  removed,  enhancing 
legitimacy"  (Nugent  and  Johannes,  1990,  p.  271). 

By  offering  greater  monetary  and  non-monetary  assistance 
to  candidates,  parties  may  be  able  to  attract  more  quality 
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candidates.   If  individuals  are  allowed  to  donate  larger  sums 
of  money  to  political  parties,  the  parties  could  funnel  more 
assistance  to  candidates  thereby  potentially  decreasing  the 
disparities  in  expenditures  in  more  races.   If  parties  are 
able  to  attract  better  candidates  and  provide  more  funding, 
the  role  of  money  will  decrease.   As  Table  2-8  shows,  when 
occupational  ratings  between  the  candidates  are  the  same,  on 
average  nearly  equal  amounts  of  money  are  spent;  when 
disparities  are  decreased,  the  role  of  money  is  diminished 
(Chapter  2).   When  extreme  differences  exist  between 
candidate  quality  ratings,  greater  disparity  in  funds  are 
exists  corresponding  with  a  greater  impact  of  expenditures  on 
the  percent  of  votes  received. 

Sabato  advocates  the  enactment  of  a  tax  credit  to 
benefit  political  parties.   Pre-1986,  a  fifty-percent  federal 
tax  credit  existed  for  all  contributions  to  candidates. 
Political  Action  Committees,  parties  and  political 
committees,  of  up  to  fifty  dollars  for  an  individual  and  one 
hundred  dollars  on  a  joint  return  (Sabato,  1989,  p.  32). 
Sabato  advocates  re-instituting  the  tax  credit  for  political 
party  donations  at  least  at  a  fifty  percent  level,  possibly  a 
one  hundred  percent  credit.   One  must  question  if  such  a 
proposal  would  benefit  both  parties  equally;  it  would  appear 
that  the  Republican  party  would  initially  benefit  because 
they  have  proven  to  be  more  successful  in  raising  money  in 
small  donations  from  a  large  donor  base.   The  Democrats  may 
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oppose  the  proposal  if  they  feel  that  their  economic  well- 
being  could  he   threatened. 

Sabato  also  proposed  a  Free  Media  Solution  which  would 
serve  to  lower  the  costs  of  elections  without  decreasing  the 
level  of  communication  to  voters.   He  proposed  that  eight 
hours  of  free  time  be  provided  by  every  television  and  radio 
station.   The  proposal  differs  from  most  in  that  the  time 
would  not  be  given  to  the  candidates  directly,  but  to  the 
political  parties  themselves.   Two  hours  would  be  allocated 
to  each  of  the  two  major  national  parties  and  another  two 
hours  to  each  of  the  state  party  organizations  in  the 
station's  primary  viewing  or  listening  area  (Sabato,  1989,  p. 
30-31).   In  addition,  the  time  must  be  allocated  in  5-minute, 
60-second,  30-second  and  10-second  segments  rather  than  the 
30-minute  program  typically  proposed.   The  stations  must 
offer  a  variety  of  time  slots  including  prime  time.   Also, 
the  stations  must  reserve  at  least  2/3rds  of  the  time  in  the 
September-November  period  in  election  years.   The  political 
parties  determine  the  content  of  the  advertisements.   Such  a 
proposal  would  serve  to  strengthen  the  parties  while  also 
keeping  down  campaign  costs. 

If  political  parties  are  able  to  donate  more  money  to 
candidates,  the  level  of  competition  in  Congressional 
elections  would  most  likely  increase.   Parties  could  attract 
more  qualified  individuals  with  promises  of  greater  financial 
support.   Candidate  quality  is  directly  related  to  electoral 
success  (Chapter  2).   If  more  qualified  candidates  could  be 
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recruited  (which  is  easier  when  parties  can  better  fund 
candidates,)  incumbent  /  challenger  races  may  become  more 
competitive.   The  research  shows  that  money  goes  to  competent 
candidates  regardless  of  their  gender  (Chapter  5).   If  the 
same  pattern  would  hold  true  regarding  other  personal 
characteristics,  greater  party  resources  could  be  used  to 
assist  under-represented  groups  to  increase  their  proportions 
in  the  national  and  state  legislatures. 

Parties  are  strategically  allocating  funds  to  candidates 
based  on  district  and  electoral  competitiveness,  candidate 
quality  and  candidate  financial  need  (Chapter  5).   Parties 
often  provide  contributions  and  assistance  to  candidates  at 
often  crucial  times.   With  greater  party  assistance, 
disparities  in  candidate  expenditures  could  be  diminished 
resulting  in  a  lessor  impact  of  money  in  elections.   If 
individuals  were  able  to  donate  more  money  to  the  parties  or 
tax  incentives  were  provided  to  encourage  more  small 
contributors  to  political  parties,  the  parties  would  have 
more  resources  at  their  disposal  which  could  be  funneled  to 
candidates.   If  parties  are  permitted  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  financing  elections,  their  impact  on  electoral  results  may 
increase.   As  a  result,  candidates  may  feel  an  increased 
sense  of  gratitude  and  would  possibly  increase  party 
legislative  cohesion. 
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Practicality  of  Instituting  Reform 

Politicians  like  their  independence  and  the  general 
public  is  skeptical  of  political  parties,  but  the  potential 
for  this  reform  is  not  dismal.   There  are  supporters  of 
political  parties  and  with  some  work,  they  probably  could 
have  the  reform  implemented.   First,  the  parties  would  have 
to  demonstrate  a  continuing  expansion  of  autonomy  in 
distributing  funds.   Otherwise,  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  political  parties  are  able  to  spend  would  serve  as  an 
incumbency  protection  plan.   The  parties  would  also  have  to 
continue  to  develop  their  internal  party  organizational 
strength.   These  two  factors  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
proper  distribution  of  any  increased  level  of  funds. 
Although  this  research  does  not  provide  direct  support 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  legislative  behavioral  loyalty 
resulting  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  party  assistance, 
based  on  prior  research,  one  would  expect  its  occurrence  if 
ample  funding  is  present  to  make  consequential  differences  in 
a  larger  number  of  races.   If  ample  public  support  is 
generated,  like  the  earlier  proposal,  the  potential  for 
reform  may  be  met. 

Term  Limits 

Today,  a  very  popular  proposal  is  imposing  limits  on  the 
length  of  legislative  tenure.   From  January  1981  to  February 
1992,  sixty-nine  proposals  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  a 
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national  legislator  could  serve  were  introduced  in  Congress 
(Richardson,  1991;  Richardson,  1992;  Fett  and  Ponder,  1993). 
A  nationwide  poll  of  likely  voters  conducted  prior  to  the 
1992  elections  demonstrated  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
sampled  (69%)  supported  congressional  term  limits  (Shafer 
1992;  Fett  and  Ponder,  1993).   Currently  sixteen  states  have 
approved  amendments  to  their  constitutions  to  limit  the 
number  of  successive  terms  that  their  own  U.S. 
Representatives  and  Senators  can  serve  (Fett  and  Ponder, 
1993,  p.  211).   Several  implications  result  from  the  passage 
of  term  limits  as  well  as  several  questions. 

Term  limits  were  instituted  primarily  to  increase 
electoral  competition  and  to  mandate  greater  legislative 
turnover.   The  central  goals  are  to  increase  governmental 
efficiency  and  responsiveness.   It  is  thought  that  'fresh 
faces '  are  good  for  the  legislative  process  so  policy  making 
can  be  more  in-tune  with  the  population's  needs,  desires  and 
wishes. 

Term  limits  would  succeed  in  increasing  electoral 
competition  since  the  number  of  open  seat  races,  which  are  in 
general  the  most  competitive,  would  necessarily  increase. 
Some  question  if  the  desired  goals  of  making  the  government 
more  responsive  and  efficient  would  be  meet.   The 
constitutionality  of  state-imposed  limitations  on  tenure  of 
Congressional  careers  is  also  questionable.   Significant 
debate  regarding  the  legality  of  the  reform  has  been  spawned. 
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In  addition,  discussion  about  possible  unintended  consequence 
has  emerged. 

If  term  limits  are  held  to  be  constitutional,  the 
research  presented  here  provides  insight  into  the  dynamics  of 
elections  which  were  previously  less  common,  but  which  would 
become  the  dominant  form  of  election  with  the  passage  of  term 
limits.  Open  seat  elections  are  more  competitive  than 
incumbent /challenger  races.   Candidate  occupational 
background,  differentials  in  candidate  campaign  expenditures, 
presidential  coat-tails  (evidenced  by  district  vote  for  the 
president,)  presidential  popularity  and  the  national  economy 
all  are  consequential  predictors  of  the  vote  in  open  seat 
elections .   These  types  of  elections  are  more  competitive 
because  the  highly  significant  incumbency  advantage  is 
removed.   Political  parties  focus  more  resources 
strategically  is  open  seat  elections.   Furthermore,  open  seat 
elections  represent  the  best  chances  for  under-represented 
groups  to  better  their  situation  with  regard  to  seat 
maximization  because  they  do  not  have  to  face  entrenched 
incumbents.   Based  on  these  facts  alone,  one  would  have 
foundations  for  support  of  the  passage  of  term  limits,  but 
other  factors  must  be  considered. 

Practicality  of  Instituting  Reform  and  Potential  Consequences 

Term  limits  were  proposed  and  rejected  by  the  Founders 
of  United  States.   The  issue  garnered  a  substantial  amount  of 
debate  then  as  it  does  now.   It  is  a  complex,  often 
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legalistic,  issue.  Most  changes  in  the  qualifications  of 
federal  office-holders  have  come  in  the  form  of  amendments. 
The  Twelfth  Amendment  changes  the  manner  of  election  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  regards  elections 
of   Senators  and  the  Twenty-second  establishes  tenn  limits 
for  presidents.   Those  who  support  term  limits  point  to  the 
Tenth  Amendment  which  grants  states  the  power  to  set  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  electing  Senators  and  House 
members.   However,  the  Constitution  explicitly  states  the 
qualifications  for  holding  a  seat  in  Congress.   In  Powell   v. 
McCormack,    1969,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  could 
not  add  requirements  to  holding  a  seat  in  Congress  above 
those  expressly  stated  in  Constitution  (Fett  and  Ponder, 
1993,  p.  213). 

Some  states  have  attempted  to  skirt  the  Constitutional 
question  by  prohibiting  the  name  of  an  incumbent  who  has 
exceeded  the  term  limitation  from  appearing  on  the  ballot 
rather  than  simply  limiting  the  number  of  terms  a  legislator 
can  serve.   A  Constitutional  amendment  would  put  this  issue 
to  rest,  but  an  amendment  seems  unlikely.   The  only  means 
which  has  been  successful  in  ratifying  an  amendment  is  the 
least  likely  to  succeed;  this  would  require  incumbent 
legislators  to  limit  their  own  tenure  (Fett  and  Ponder,  1993, 
p.  213). 

If  states  limit  the  number  of  terms  their  legislators 
could  serve,  the  effect  could  be  felt  in  Congress.   Increased 
turnover  in  Congress  is  likely  to  occur  if  states  institute 
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term  limits  in  state  legislators.   State  legislators  whose 
limits  are  reached  will  either  have  to  retire  or  seek  another 
office.   It  is  unlikely  that  a  substantial  number  will  opt 
for  retirement.   Congress  is  the  likely  choice  since  the 
nature  of  political  careers  frequently  is  progressive.   Given 
this,  more  experienced  candidates  will  be  challenging 
incumbents.   Without  term  limits,  an  ambitious  politician 
could  strategically  wait  for  a  seat  to  be  vacated  and  run  in 
an  open  seat  race.   Term  limits  change  the  calculus; 
individuals  can  no  longer  strategically  wait  for  an  open 
seat,  so  they  will  have  to  challenge  incumbents  if  they 
desire  to  continue  with  an  elected  career  (Fett  and  Ponder, 
1993,  p.  214). 

One  unintended  effect  for  states  with  term  limits  is 
that  they  could  lose  relative  power  in  Congress.   Much  of 
Congressional  power  is  delegated  based  on  seniority. 
Although  the  norm  of  seniority  is  less  strictly  adhered  to 
then  in  the  past,  it  still  is  an  important  fact  of 
congressional  life.  Also,  term  limits  may  serve  to  make 
Congress  less  effective  because  the  longer  the  tenure  in 
Congress,  the  more  effective  a  legislator  is  (Fett  and 
Ponder,  1993,  p.  215).   "Thus,  by  increasing  the  turnover 
rate  for  a  state's  Congressional  delegation,  state 
legislative  term  limits  will  also  decrease  the  power  of  the 
state's  delegation  and  the  aggregate  effectiveness  of  the 
delegation.   States  with  relatively  less  powerful  and  less 
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effective  legislators  may  suffer  economically"  (Fett  and 
Ponder,  1993,  p.  215). 

Given  these  substantial  and  considerable  potential 
consequences  it  is  too  premature  to  support  the  institution 
of  Congressional  term  limits  without  additional  research.   At 
this  point,  the  potential  consequences  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  increasing  the  number  of  open  seat  elections. 
One  means  to  examine  the  effects  of  term  limits  would  be  the 
conduct  in-depth  analyses  into  states  which  have  instituted 
term  limits.   One  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
questions  raised  above  as  well  as  the  implications  for 
representation  with  a  large  number  of  lame-duck  legislators. 
The  essential  point  of  the  latter  regards  the  legislative 
behavior  of  individuals  who  know  they  can  not  be  held 
electorally  accountable.   Will  their  behavior  change?  Will 
they  still  consult  their  constituents'  opinions  before 
casting  their  vote?   If  not,  what  are  the  consequences  with 
regard  to  representation?  Are  lame-duck  legislators  less 
institutionally  effective?   Do  they  wield  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  legislators  who  will  be  returning  to  the  legislature 
the  next  session?  The  lame-duck  status  may  severely  injure  a 
legislators  bargaining  position  and  in  the  aggregate  could 
possibly  damage  the  institution's  effectiveness.   A  worst 
case  scenario  which  poses  substantial  problems  is  that  a 
legislator  could  compromise  him  or  herself  in  a  desire  to 
secure  a  lucrative  position  after  his/her  term  is  up.   These 
questions  raise  significant  and  consequential  issues  which 
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need  to  be  examined  before   term  limits  should  be  instituted 
at  the  national  level.   If  the  results  are  negative,  one 
should  also  question  the  soundness  of  state-level  term 
limits. 

Conclusion 

For  as  many  questions  this  research  answers,  it  leaves 
equally,  or' more,  questions  unanswered.   Among  them  are  why 
are  women  failing  to  run  in  open  seat  elections?  Will   term 
limits  achieve  the  desired  goal  of  increasing  governmental 
responsiveness  and  efficiency  or  will  the  unintended 
consequences  alluded  to  reach  fruition?  Can   the  differential 
between  candidate  expenditures  be  minimized  so  money  can  play 
a  less  significant  role  in  legislative  races?  Do  the 
patterns  which  were  depicted  in  this  research  hold  true  for 
other  types  (incumbent  /  challenger)  and  other  levels  (state 
/  local  /  Senate)  of  races? 

More  research  is  needed  to  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions.   The  research  presented  here  should  serve  to 
provide  a  back-ground  for  future  research.   If  we  can  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  the  electoral  system  in  which  our 
elected  officials  are  chosen,  we  can  institute  changes  which 
will  ultimately  make  the  system  more  efficient,  responsive 
and  accountable. 
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APPENDIX  B 
CHAPTER  4:   HISTOGRAMS  OF  FEMALE  CANDIDATE'S  EXPENDITURES 
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